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OUR SECOND VOLUME. 


In opening a new volume, we desire afresh to set before our readers 
and ourselves the end for which our Magazine was begun,—the advance- 
ment of the glory of God in the salvation of souls, by means of the reli- 
gious education of the young,—and to examine how far this immediate 
object has been attained. 

A retrospect of our two years’ labours affords us cause of gratitude, 
because we think that the Magazine has done something for Sabbath 
schools, and something also for God’s glory ; inasmuch as it has been 
welcomed by many teachers, as a useful auxiliary to their weekly labours: 
and while we regret that it has not done more, we may express a hope 
that, as the Christian church becomes more alive to the importance of the 
Sabbath school system, and to the utter inadequacy of the present amount 
of effort, its usefulness will be the more appreciated and extended. 

There are three classes of whom we respectfully solicit a brief audience. 
Those who have contributed to the Magazine, we warmly thank for their 
past services, and confidently hope that their assistance will be continued, or 
even increased. The freedom allowed to our contributors will necessarily 
produce an occasional opposition of opinion ; but whatever evil may arise 
from this source is more than compensated by the truths elicited from 
unfettered discussion. 

To our readers, we say, this Magazine presents itself to you as a friend, 
gathering up and setting forth the experience of good men and intelli- 
gent teachers, for your guidance and encouragement. Have any of your 
faults been pointed out, or any higher standard placed before you than 
what you have reached? See to it, dear fellow-teachers, that you are not 
amongst those who know their duty and do it not. Practise what you ap- 
prove ; and if you have reaped any good from the perusal of this Maga- 
zine, give your schools and your scholars the benefit. 

To those who ought to be contributors, we address ourselves. Might 
not ministers more effectually aid us, when by doing so their own hands 
might be greatly strengthened? ‘Teachers! has God done anything for 
the children of your classes? Why not record it as a memorial of his 
grace? Christians! do you know anything which would tend to advance 
the cause of Sabbath schools? If so, do not withhold it. “To him who 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

We would that we had an opportunity to say a word to those who 


ought to be readers ; but we cannot reach them here. Perhaps those who 
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are our readers, will make common cause with us, and help us by extend- 
ing the influence of this Magazine among a wider circle of friends. 

‘And now, in looking forward to our future progress, we rely on the 
divine guidance and blessing. May our Lord be pleased to direct our course, 
so as to promote his glorious cause! May his Spirit breathe in every 
page, and his glory be the beginning and ending of all our thoughts ! 

, THE EDITORS. 


“BE YE HOLY.” 


“ This is the will of God, even your sanctification.”—1 Thess. iv. 3. 


Wirnovt Christ we can do nothing. They that are in the flesh can- 
not please God. The sanctification of an unjustified soul is but dead 
works in another form. But even among the true children of God, how 
many pray, “Thy will be done,” who seem to bear little im mind that 
“this is the will of God, even their sanctification.” By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Ont of the heart are the issues of life—the issues of 
life are the index of what is going on in the heart. When we see in the 
Bible what believers ought to be, and see around us what believers are, 
it is not only lawful for us, but it is our commanded duty, to exhort one 
another daily, lest any of us be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin; 
to take heed to ourselves, and kindly and tenderly tell others to take 
heed, lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble us, and thereby 
many be defiled. 

While the great means of sanctification is the rich indwelling of the 
word of Christ, and the glory of Christ revealed in that word to the soul 
by the Holy Ghost, we believe that a chief cause of the low state of per- 
sonal holiness among us, is our unfaithfulness to one another. Satan 
forms unholy alliances among believers, binding us over quietly to suffer 
sin upon our brother, if our brother will but quietly suffer sin upon us. 
We are content to avoid the risk we might run of offending others, from 
the consciousness of the risk others would run of offending ourselves. Is 
it not true that our opinion of a brother is very much measured by his 
opinion of ws? Do not our hearts rebel if the word of faithful reproof is 
spoken against some sin we may have been trying to hide from ourselves : 
and instead of honestly bringing forth the sin, and slaying it before God 
and man, are we not prone rather to scek shelter from the faithful wound 
of a friend, in some fancied failing in him, or some fancied good in our- 
selves ? 

Let us consider the Apostle and High-priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus—the model of perfect sanctification. Such an high-priest became 
us, holy, harmless, wndefiled, separate from sinners. It was to be con- 
formed to his image that we were chosen, called, justified; and it is not 
till this image be perfected—till the last of his strangers and pilgrims 
has been presented fauitless before the presence of his glory, that the 
Redeemer shall fully see of the travail of his soul. It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ; but we know, that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him. ‘ 

Now let us ask, Are we willing to be perfectly holy? It may be that 
some duties are neglected, and sins practised, because we haye never 
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clearly seen them to be such in the light of God’s countenance. But ¢f 
we knew God's will concerning them, are we prepared to do it? .Or is it 
not true that there may be things about us as to which we are content. to 
be in doubt? We know that we love them, and we will not risk bringing 
them out into the light, lest they be reproved and condemned. Is it not 
something more than mere forgetfulness that keeps our sanctification so 
low? Ab! brethren and sisters, may this not be the cause of our broken 
peace—our distance in prayer—our chéerlessness in working for God,— 
some goodly Babylonish garment hid in our hearts! May we not find the 
secret of our unanswered prayers in that searching word, “Tf I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” (Psalm Ixvi. 18.) 
Let us ponder the ten commandments in the light of the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, and perhaps we will cease to wonder that we have had so little 
communion, so little delight in being alone, with a God who cannot look 
upon sin. 

The believer is, or ought to be, a living epistle of Christ; and his sane- 
tification is the part of the epistle which the world can understand. As 
Christ’s representative on earth, the world takes its ideas of Christ from 
what it sees in the professing Christian, and the life of Christ Jesus as 
manifested in his mortal flesh. It was to show forth the praises of him 
who called us, that we were called out of darkness. Are we fulfilling 
this end? Alas! is it not true that all Christ gains by the profession of 
many professors, is the cruel blame of their inconsistent and unsavoury 
lives! Many a man who is carnal, and pretends to be nothing more, sees 
through and scorns the mean attempts of professors to keep friends with 
the two masters. Honesty and sincerity are qualities which even the 
world has not yet ceased to admire. But when disgust at the suspected 
hypocrisy of an inconsistent professor, is multiplied by the world’s enmity 
against the Christ whom he professes to serve, can we wonder that the 
name by which he is called should thereby be blasphemed ? 

We live in a day of rebuke and blasphemy, and yet of high and self- 
satisfied profession. Surely there never was a time when the true follow- 
ers of the Lamb were more called on to lead holy and Christlike lives. 
It isa true saying, that “Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, 
fight for it, even die for it,—anything but lwe for it.” The world mocks 
at the mere profession of the lip: it can account for that on its own prin- 
ciples, and put it on when it has a purpose to serve. But a holy life isa 
mystery it cannot comprehend. It is an argument that the scoffer cannot 
answer, and it will secretly find its weight in the godless conscience. 
What expressive meaning in Cowper's description of a saint :— 


« Assail’d by slander and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was—a blameless life.” 


And yet, amid such need for the testimony of holy lives, how few such 
witnesses are to be found! Is it not true, that among the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus, heavenly-mindedness is not the rule, but the exception ? 
Enoch walked with God. The Spirit is as free, and the truth far more 
full, to us than it was to Enoch ; and yet if, in our day, a man walk as 
Enoch did, he is not only the world’s wonder, but the church’s wonder. O 
is it to be borne, that in so many high professors, both the church and the 
world should eyen have to doubt to which side they belong! So far from 
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secking to grow in likeness, does it not seem as if we grudged every grain 
of the world we parted with for Christ? Instead of being, “ How holy 
can I grow ?” does the question not often rather seem to be, “ How little 
of holiness will you take, and yet give me credit for being a Christian 
Ah, dear friends, is this shining as lights in the world? Is this holding 
forth the word of life? Is this bearing about with us the dying of the 
Lord Jesus? Is this like a chosen generation—a royal priesthood—an 
holy nation—a peculiar people ? 

Fellow-labourers, let us apply these thoughts to our duty as Sabbath 
school teachers. Our children cannot see our faith; but they can see and 
judge of our sanctification ; and a godless child, in search of a refuge from 
the truth we are pressing upon him, is eager to mark any inconsistency 
in our conduct. By a vain or affected word to a visitor—a harsh, or un- 
generous, or ill-tempered reproof, we may lose more ground among our 
scholars than we may regain in a year. Remember, many of our scholars 
may never come in contact with a believer, except in their teacher. Let the 
Christ they see in us, be the Christ who was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. 

It was said of a holy man, “He was full of Christ ; and it was be- 
cause his own character was so transparent, that Christ was so easily seen 
in him.” We believe that, with the young especially, nothing is more 
fitted to subdue and solemnize, than the power of personal holiness. Oto 
have the same mind in us which was also in Christ Jesus—the same 
meekness and gentleness—-the same simplicity and godly sincerity—the 
same submission to the Father’s will—the same patience and faithfulness 
—the same compassion for perishing souls! O to keep ourselves in the 
love of God—to be daily anointed with fresh oil—to go to meet our 
scholars with a face shining with the peace which passeth understand- 
ing—all our garments smelling of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, out of the 
_ivory palaces, whereby we have been made glad! If it were so with us 
all, what an influence it would have on our Sabbath schools !—what a 
reality it would give to things unseen and eternal !—and how it would 


constrain our children, even though they rejected him, to take knowledge 
of zs that we had been with Jesus ! 


A WALK TO MOUNT CALVARY.* 


Wnicn, dear children, is the most interesting place on earth? One child 
says, “ My mother’s house where I was born;” another, “ My own sweet 
home ;” a third, “ The churchyard where the bones of my father, and my 
father’s father, lie buried ;” but the child of God says, “ Mount Calvary 
where Christ was crucified for me.” : ; 

A wish you, dear children, to take a walk with me to this place ; not 
with your feet, but with your thoughts. You cannot just now go there 
in your bodies ; but let your minds go to it along with my mind. We 


* This is the substance of an address on one of the ordinary Bible lessons (Luke xxiii 

. : : a 

33—49,) of a Sabbath school, and it is here inserted as an illustration of a Kin of Sasices 
by which, after a narrative has been catechetically taught in the separate classes, the 
superintendent may impress it more deeply on the minds and consciences of the children, 
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will leave the city Jerusalem by the gate nearest the holy spot. It is 
somewhat dark. It is only a few minutes after twelve o'clock mid- 
day ; but there is scarcely any light either of the sun, or moon, or 
stars. It is: blackerthan the dullest noon in winter. We meet many 
people in the way: | Now we are there. Let us stand still and look ; 
let us be silent and listen. We see, straight before us and on the top of 
a mound, three crosses, and three men suffering death on them. Near, 
just below, are a few soldiers. We seé the glitter of their spears, and 
helmets, and breastplates. You hear them speak. They are dividing 
among them the clothes of the criminals ; speaking loudly, laughing, and 
swearing. » You see that soldier who stands aloof from the rest; better 
dressed than they are ; and of a grave serious face. This is their cen- 
turion. He has not put his own hand to the work of crucifixion ; but he 
is here to see the orders of Pilate done against the three sufferers. Look— 
on every side there:is a crowd of people ; people of all sorts; men and 
women; fathers and children; rich and poor. They are from the city 
and neighbouring villages. A few of them are from a distance. Some, 
you see, are too much frightened to speak ; others are speaking in low 
whispers ; and such is the silence, that you might hear their whispers 
but for the noise of the soldiers sitting below the crosses. But strain 
your eyes, and you will notice another, a smaller company in the dis- 
tance ; not joining with thecrowd; keeping by themselves ; weeping, won- 
dering, praying! Many of them are women ; among them the beloved 
mother of Him on the middle cross. If you go near and listen to their 
low-spoken words, their speech will betray that a good number of them, 
at least of the women, are from the north of the country—from Galilee. 

Loox ar THe Crosses.. There are three. Perhaps the middle one is 
bigger and higher than the othertwo. On them are hanging the Saviour, 
one of his saints, and a hardened sinner. 

Loox a? THE Cross ry THe Mippie. You see the man hanging on it. 
He has a meek, loving face. His look is not in the least like that of a 
criminal. There is no trace of strong bad passions on his features. 
Though he is dying between two very bad men, he is a good man—the 
best of men—-the only perfectly good man that ever lived in this world. 
Look at him; who is he? Your Maker. Look again; who is that! 
Your Saviour. Look once more at the middle cross ; who is it? The 
Judge of all men. It is God the Son, who made, died for, and will judge 
the world. Why is he there? What are his crimes? For what bad 
deeds is he suffering? For no crimes nor bad deeds of his own doing. 
He is altogether without sin. Why then does he hang on that cross ? 
Because you, dear children, are guilty and wicked. He is dying of his 
own goodwill, in order to save you from hell. Look again ; who is he? 
‘The Son of God, beloved by the Father. Why does the Father let him 
hang there, with big nails through his body, with his limbs out of joint, 
with sore burning thirst in his throat, and with people mocking him ? 
Because the loves the world, and gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
ever believes on him may not perish, but have everlasting life. Look 
again ; who is he? The Saviour, worshipped by all the holy angels. 
Why do the angels let him hang there? They are strong beings, able to 
Kill’ the soldiers and take Christ down from the cross: why do they 
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not? Because they know that you and Z must suffer, if Christ does not 
suffer death, and that it is his will to bear the punishment of our sins. 

Now when you know who he is, be silent, and listen if you hear him 
speak. He does speak. He speaks low, because he is very weak through 
pain and loss of blood. O how kind is the tone of his voice! He was 
silent when the soldiers were driving large nails through his hands and 
feet into the wooden beams of the cross, and also when they raised the 
cross and let it down with a fearful jerk into the hole dug for it. But 
now he speaks. Listen! It is a prayer to his Father in heaven. “ Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” He loves these 
cruel soldiers. They hvve no mercy on him ; but he cries for mercy to 
their souls. Dear children, if a man took hold of your arm, and twisted 
it round til] you shrieked in pain, could you look kindly with your eye 
on such a tormentor? Could you speak gently to him with your voice ? 
Could you really pray for him in your heart ! Listen! After a time, 
he again speaks to one of the thieves dying beside him. You hear him 
say, “ To-day thou shalt be in paradise with me.” The man wished the 
Lord Jesus to remember him in his heavenly glory. “ O yes,” says Jesus, 
“TJ will remember you. When | go into my Father's palace this evening, 
I will ask, ‘ Where is that malefactor ?’ and bid the angels bring you to 
my Father's throne, and give you a crown and seat beside me. I will 
never forget your faith in me, your kind words about me, when I hung 
in the depth of my humiliation on the cross at Calvary.” Dear child, if a 
very bad man were to sit down beside you, would you now turn your back 
on him, and refuse to let him speak to you ? Listen once more! After 
a pause, you hear him speak a third time, to his Father im heaven, with 
as loud a voice as he can, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my soul.” 
You see he is exhausted with the effort of saying this. He is dead. 

Now when you have looked at and listened to him, which word ought 
we to write over his cross? Pilate and the Jews have put up their motto 
over his head ; but we will take it down, and in its place write Lovs— 
Gop 1s Lovs. | 

Look AT THE Cross on THIS stpE. You see the man hanging on it. He 
is a very bad man. You see the lines of villany on his face. He is-a 
man of hard, stern, passionate looks. He has led a wicked life. He is 
not at all sorry for his crimes; but he is angry at his sore punishment. 
If you go among the crowd, you will hear the people speaking about his 
crimes ; which persons he robbed and murdered, bow often he had been 
taken up before, and how fully he deserves the cross. They have told 
him who is on the cross beside him ; and he is railing at Christ. You 
hear him say, “ Jf thou be the Christ, save thyself and us.” O it is 
awful to hear a dying man seoff at Christ! It is horrible for a man to 
mock or swear at the Lord Jesus when he is within a few hours of stand- 
ing at the judgment-seat. Such is sin, and such its fruits!’ When you have 
looked at this wretched man, and heard him speak, what motto will you 
write on the top of his cross?) The word Damnamioy. For his soul is 
lost. He is near, close beside, Christ ; but will not believe in him as the 
Saviour. Tremble, dear children, for the same dreadful word is written 
on the soul of every person who despises Christ in his heart. But it is too 
painful—fit to freeze our blood—to look any longer at this poor wretch. 

Look at THE Cross ON THAT stvE. You see the man hanging on it. 


a 
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He, too, has the look of a villain. Perhaps he hurt, or robbed, or killed 
as many persons as the other malefactor. The people are speaking about 
his crimes, and how much he deserves to die in pain and shame. But his 
face, you see, is not quite so bad—not quite so passionate, or hardened, 
or reyengeful—as his neighbour's. He looks like a man repenting of 
his sins. You hear him speak. His is not so very harsh a voice. He 
has heard the man on the other cross scoffing, and he speaks to him, 
« Brother thief, do not rail at Christ. We are bad men, and deserve to 
be here ; but he is a good, innocent man. He is the Lord Christ, the 
Redeemer.” And then he looks at Christ—his eye meets the kind eye 
of Christ—and he says, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” By his trial, by the sentence of death, by the dreadful pains 
of the cross, God has graciously brought this man of crime to true re- 
pentance. It is a very short prayer, but how rich! O we should be 
glad to think of this brand plucked out of the fire! There would be 
great joy among the angels when this ransomed soul entered into glory; 
lately so guilty, now so righteous—lately so filthy, now so pure—tately 
so cursed, now so blessed. Now, which word ought we to put up as a 
motto over his head? Satvation. For his soul is saved. See, dear 
children, what dying Christ can do. Think how much of his precious 
blood it would need to wash out all the sins of this wicked man. ~ Wash 
yourselves in it and be clean. 

Loox at THe Sonprers. They are near the crosses. They are Ro- 
mans. They are rude, rough, ignorant men, with hearts hard enough to 
do their cruel duty, and ears deaf enough to the groans of the poor cri- 
minals, They neither know nor care about the three sufferers. Their laugh 
is the more easily heard on account of the silence among the crowd of 
people. They join with the rulers in mocking Christ. . They share his 
clothes among themselves. They cast lots for his vesture. When they 
knew that his throat was very dry—very painful with thirst—they came 
and gave him—water? no, but vinegar. Yet, dear children, Jesus asked 
his Father to pardon what they did to him; and when we meet these 
bad ignorant soldiers at the judgment-seat, we will see how many of them 
afterwards believed on Christ and were forgiven. 

But Look av THAT soLpreR who stands at a distance from the rest. He 
is their officer. He is in deep and serious thought. He has been gazing 
with wonder on dying Christ, and listening with wonder to his words 
from the cross. And he is now thinking within himself, “Is not this an 
imnocent man? ‘There is nothing criminal in his appearance. His face 
beams with love. One of the thieves beside him is calling him Lord, and 
speaking as if he had a kingdom. Am I among those whom he is 
asking God to forgive, because they do not know what they are doing? 
He suffers like a good man ; he dies as if he were more than man—like 
God.” The soldier is in deep thought ; till at last he feels sure about 
Christ, and he cannot help (it is not wise for him to say it before others, 
but he feels so sure that he cannot help) saying, “Certainly this was a 
righteous man—truly this was the Son of God.” He was near, but not 
within, the kingdom of God. He was almost, but not altogether, a Chris- 
tian. It is better, dear child, to be like the centurion than like the 
thoughtless soldiers under him ; but if you would be saved, be better than 
the centurion. 
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Loox at tue Peopie. There is, you see, a very great crowd. The 
curious, the serious, the profane, have walked out to Calvary. Some are 
deeply affected. They saw the men nailed to the crosses, and heard their 
groans ; they saw the crosses Jet down with a great jerk into the ground, 
and heard the fearful shriek of pain; and they cannot laugh. They are 
smiting their breasts as they go back to the city. Others, the rulers, the 
scribes, the Pharisees, are mocking and railing at Christ. Look, and you 
will see them shaking their heads in scorn. Listen, and you will hear 
them repeating to one another, that Jesus saved others, but cannot save 
himself. it is sad to find the best-informed classes of people behaving 
worst, while the lowest and least-informed behave best! There are some 
here who often heard the discourses of Christ with delight, but did not 
leave all to follow him ; some who, not long before, spread their cloaks 
beneath his feet in honour of him; and some who yesterday cried out 
that he should be crucified. It is a very mixed crowd. 

But do you see THAT SMALL COMPANY OF PEOPLE in the distance? They 
are his true friends and acquaintance. The women among them followed 
him from Galilee to Jerusalem—a long jonrney—on foot. They will not 
mix with the crowd at Calvary. How far off they stand! Let us walk 
towards them. They look sad and pale. The sufferings of Christ dis- 
tress them. They are talking of his goodness, his miracles, his gracious 
words. They are of a better spirit than the rest. They love Christ, 
and glory in nothing but his cross. See, there is his mother, and Mary 
Magdalene, and Susanna, and the wife of Zebedee. They are near enough 
to see their Lord, but not so near as to hear the rude jests of the common 
soldiers, or the scoffs of the Pharisees, or the wicked remarks of the peo- 
ple. They loved the Saviour in life, and they love him still, perhaps more, 
in his death. This scene is trying their hearts. It proves them faithful. 
Where are Peter, Philip, Thomas, Matthew ?—here are believing, cou- 
rageous women. 

We have paid our visit to mount Calvary. Dear children, iz which of 
these sets of people would you take your place? If Jesus were to come in 
the flesh to Scotland, he would perhaps be erucified by our countrymen, 
for our rulers are against him, and so also are the rabble of people in our 
large towns. If this were to happen, where would you be? With the 
soldiers? or with the centurion? or with the people? or with the company 
of his true devoted friends 

Go often in your thoughts to Calvary. Look every day at the cross of 
Christ, and glory in it as your salvation. When you are tempted to sin, 
look at the railing thief with the black word pamnation over his head ; 
stand in awe and sin not. When you are conscious of guilt, look at the 
praying thief with the bright word sanvation over his head, trust and 
be forgiven. Above all, think often and earnestly of your Redeemer on 
the middle cross, on which is the best motto—the word Love. 

Auchencairn, Dec. 1845, 


EXPERIENCE OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER 
ON HER DEATH-BED. 


Ir has pleased the Lord to remove from amongst us, one of the dear 
friends with whom we were associated in the work of our Sabbath school. 
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The circumstances attending her decease are so pleasing, and at the same 
time so remarkable, that I feel it a duty to record them as a memorial 
of God’s tender love and condescension to our dear sister. Although I 
was privileged to attend her upon her death-bed, and had an opportunity 
of witnessing the holy calm which she enjoyed in that trying season, 
I rather endeavoured to minister to her spiritual comfort, and point her 
to the love of Jesus, and the glories which that love had purchased for her, 
than to engage her in experimental conversation. Her physician had re- 
quested that she should speak as little as possible, and that those who 
visited her should not remain very long on any occasion. I thereforg 
considered it my duty, to condense as much as possible the remarks which 
I made, and in my prayers in her presence, to have my words few and 
well ordered. This prevented my becoming directly acquainted with her 
feelings further than that she enjoyed an uninterrupted intercourse with 
her God, and an unclouded consciousness of her soul’s interest in Christ. 
It is chiefly, therefore, to her mother and a female friend, a teacher in 
the same Sabbath school, that we are indebted for the following details, 
which I give in nearly her own words. 

Miss E. S , from her earliest years had been accustomed to seek 
the Lord by prayer. It was in November 1839, the year in which our 
school was established, that she became a Sabbath school teacher. Since 
that time, until she was laid aside by sickness, she was most zealous and 
deyoted in the discharge of her duties—teaching on the Sabbath—visiting 
her scholars during the week, and taking a deep interest in the general 
welfare of the school. Indeed, to her enthusiasm I attribute much 
of the prosperity with which the Lord was pleased to bless us. Often, 
wken returning from the school on the Sabbath evening, she wduld say, 
“ How reviving—how refreshing has this night been is 

In April 1845, she had a severe bilious attack, which, had there been 
nothing more, would not have proved dangerous ; but, as she took cold at 
the same time, her lungs became affected, and under the combined disease 
was laid upon a sick-bed, from which she never after rose to her accus- 
tomed health. On the 8th of July, when some alarming symptoms. pre- 
sented themselves, she was far from being dismayed at the prospect of 
the great change, but said to her friends, that she had no wish to live, 
and felt quite prepared to die. Happy they who can, with so serene a 
countenance, thus look the king of terrors in the face! But Jesus had 
already taken the sting from death. Her only anxiety appeared to be, 
lest she should not be able to exercise that submissive. patience which 
she conceived to be both her duty and her privilege, and she often said 
as her pains and weakness increased, “ Oh, I am afraid that I am not 
patient enough.” ' 

The view which she took of God’s dealings with her is most instructive. 
Notwithstanding her close walk with God during the greater part of her 
life, she often wondered whether it was consistent with a Father's love 
that she should have been permitted to enjoy so great a measure of health, 
-and have experienced so few personal afilictions. When, therefore, they 
were sent upon her, she hailed them with the more delight—not as a 
meritorious plea for favour with God, but because they gave evidence of 


a Father’s love, since he himself has said, “ Whom the Lord loveth he 
_B 
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chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” “If we endure 
not chastisement, we are bastards and not sons.” 

Being no longer able to continue her services in the Sabbath school, 
she was anxious that another teacher should be appointed permanently 
to her class. There was one young friend whom she had specially in 
view for this purpose, and who was willing to undertake the duties ; but 
objections were raised against this arrangement by those under whom she 
was placed, and accordingly it was overruled. On being informed of the 
circumstance, the dying teacher exclaimed, “I wonder if those who pre- 
vented her taking the class are prepared to take the responsibility of 
these souls, if they are lost,—perhaps she might have been the means of 
saving them.” 

In our school the children used to be much engaged in singing the 
hymns of the “ Sacred Song Book,” at the commencement, the middle, and 
the conclusion of the exercises, and Miss S., during her illness, delighted 
in repeating those hymns, particularly “ Canaan.” 

She frequently called attention to the sweetness of that promise, “I 
will never leave thee: I will never forsake thee ;” and on one occasion 
used the following remarkable expression, showing in what light she 
regarded her own merits and those of Christ :—‘“ Oh that the Lord would 
throw his mantle around me, that the shame of my nakedness may not 
appear !” 

During the latter days of her illness her breathing became very much 
oppressed, and these attacks increased in severity as her end approached. 
She remarked to a friend who was standing near her, “ Pain is easy to 
bear compared with the want of breath.” On these occasions she suffered 
great agony, and comforted herself only by calling on her God. It was 
immediately after one of these fits that a circumstance occurred which I 
cannot forbear to record. 4 ‘ 

On the evening before her death the fits of breathlessness became 
alarmingly severe. The desperate energy with which she gasped for 
breath exhausted her strength, and she lay almost dead, until she gra- 
dually recovered for the time. About eight o'clock she experienced 
orie of these attacks; and in her agony she called upon God with 
great earnestness. Her eyes were fixed on the top of the bed, when 
she suddenly exclaimed, “Mother, it is my Saviour! It is my Sa- 
viour! It is my Saviour! Hold back your head that I may see my Sa- 
viour. I always thought I would go to heaven; but I am sure of it 
now!” During this remarkable exclamation her countenance beamed 
with an unusual and heavenly expression of joy and ecstacy. She then 
exclaimed, as if the vision had ceased, “ Oh for another sight of him! I 
could endure twice as much for another sight of my Saviour!” She told 
her mother, that since she became so ill as to be unable to kneel in prayer, 
and when she could not be moved off her back, she was in the habit of pray- | 
ing with her eyes fixed on a particular spot ; and it was there that the 
Saviour appeared to her. She offered no explanation of the nature or 
appearance of the vision, nor am I aware that any attempt was made by 
questioning to obtain any information. The scene was too solemn and 
sacred to excite feelings of mere curiosity, and therefore those who were 

present only listened with reverential awe. They remarked, however, as 
a circumstance which they would not have expected, that although she 
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* seemed conscious of the presence or appearance of the Saviour as her Sa- 
viour, she did not address him in person, but only spoke of him as being 
present. Her father shortly after came into the room, to whom she said, 
with much affection, “Seek the Lord! Seek the Lord! for they that 
seek him shall find him.” She then sent for two friends, (sisters,) with 
whom she was in terms of closest intimacy, who were teachers in the 
school, and from one of whom I have obtained the materials of the pre- 
sent record. She wished to bid them farewell, and give them her parting 
blessing. On their coming into the room they observed the remarkable 
expression of her countenance, different from anything they had ever 
seen before. She exclaimed when she saw them, “ Iam happy now! I 
have seen my Saviour! I am going to heayen—I am sure of it! Iam 
happy, happy ; I never was so happy in all my life. ‘I leave the world 
without a tear.’ It is sweet to die when you know you are going to 
Jesus!” On her pausing a little, one of those around her said, “ You 
have always been a seeker of Jesus.” She replied, with much feeling, 
“T cast myself at the foot of the cross, resolved that if I should perish, I 
should perish there ; but—none ever perisheth there ! What a precious 
Saviour I have found !—What a dear Redeemer, to die for his very ene- 
mies! Glory! glory! glory! to his name!” 

She then desired her two friends to give her dying love and blessing to 

_all the teachers, and to each of her class. She said she would have liked 
to see them, but it could not be now. She then said, “ Mind your souls! 
Mind your souls !” Turning to my informant, she said, “ We have often 
sat together at the Lord’s table ; but the next time we sit together, it will 
be at the table above that will never be drawn.” After giving her bless- 
ing to all her friends, she said to her mother, “The Lord will be better 
to you than ten sons or daughters.” 

Next nforning when my informant visited her, she said, “I am near 
my rest now ; I will soon reach the wished-for haven, and then I shall 
be with my Lord.” Her friend remarked that she was sorry to see her 
suffering so much ; but she replied, “ A moment in glory will make up 
for all this.” 

A short time before her death, she said, “ He is coming! He is com- 
ing !” She paused a little and then looking upwards, towards the place 
to which her eyes had been before directed, she added, “He is come! 
—He is come !—This is the day !—and now my spirit shall wing its 
flight on high!” The breathing then became difficult ; and after an 
ineffectual effort which gradually became weaker and weaker, she at 
length became still, and her immortal spirit escaped from the frail tene- 
ment of earth, and was privileged to “ wing its flight on high.” 

Never before did I enter a house of mourning, where death had been so 
visibly stripped of his terrors, and deprived of his sting. There lay the 
mortal remains of one whose harp was at that time resounding in the man- 
sions above,—mansions, which her Saviour had prepared for her,—and 
to which he had come again to take her. She, that on earth was wil- 
ling to suffer “twice as much” in order to get another glimpse of his 
presence, would not be disappointed in her expectation—that one moment 
in glory would make up for all her suffering. ath 

Does any one suppose that the vision of the presence of her divine 
Saviour was nothing more than the morbid action of a diseased ima- 
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gination? I cannot agree with this. Her mind was unaffected by her 
malady ; and it would be difficult to suppose, that her bodily suffering 
could be the cause of such ecstatic joy. 

Nor is it difficult to believe, that when the soul is separating itself 
from the body, and preparing to enter on a purely spiritual existence, 
it should become partly cognizant of spiritual objects. Why may we not 
suppose that the half-enfranchised spirit, may be partially awakening 
to the dim perception of the objects in that world, into which it is at 
that moment about to be ushered !—or why may we not believe that the 
brightest object of that vision, the very sun of that firmament, should be 
capable of piercing through the shadows of death, and lighting up with 
spiritual glory even the earthly countenance of the dying saint, long be- 
fore the soul is capable of discerning any of the other and less brilliant 
glories of that happy land ? 

But be that as it may, the Lord was pleased to give a foretaste of 
heaven, sweeter and more real than any earthly blessing. It matters 
little whether he wrought the blessing out of the very decay of nature, or, 
as seems more natural, was himself the very object of her soul’s enjoy- 
ment. It was a precious gift sent to revive and encourage the dying 
girl; but at the time I was more disposed to view it as a gracious conso- 
lation to those whom she left behind. May the Lord vouchsafe a like 
blessing to us, and may our latter end be like hers ! 


THE MATERIALS OF TEACHING. 


« Wat are the kinds of things I ought to teach from any passage of 
Scripture?” is a question not unfrequently asked by teachers, and is what 
we propose at this time to answer. 

The general principle on the subject which we would lay down is 
this,—that the materials out of which a teacher ought to select, are the 
thoughts which would naturally be present to the mind of a intelligent 
Christian, in reading, with attention and understanding, that passage 
of Scripture which is intended to form the subject of lesson. 

We say “a Christian,’—for as any one may distinguish the pitch or 
loudness of musical notes, but only a musical ear can appreciate their 
harmony or melody ; so, though the truths of the Word may be read by all, 
it is only a Christian who has his eyes opened to perceive their beauty and 
spirituality. We say, “an intelligent Christian,’—for through ignorance 
or indolence, much of the Sacred volume is a sealed book to many be- 
lievers. And we say, “with attention and understanding,’—as but too 
often the words which are “ spirit and life,” are hurried over as an oft- 
told tale. 

The meaning of the above principle will be best understood by an ex- 
ample or two. Suppose our text was Col. iii. 2, “Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on the earth.” On this passage such thoughts 
as the following present themselves. 1st, Some reflections on the things 
which are above, as found, for instance, in Galatians v. 22, 23, and the 
things on earth in the same epistle, v. 19—21. 2nd, Some of the reasons 
why the first are termed things above, such as their being the fruit of 
influence from above, and as tending in their nature upward. 3d, The 
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force of the words. “Set your affections,” implying the unreservedness 
of the command; the duty,—it must be done; the difficulty,—set your 
affections. Parallel passages would crowd upon the well-informed mind 
to illustrate the leading ideas. 

jo our readers, these may look very like the heads of a sermon, and so 
they are; but these, and such like reflections, are only what would spon- 
taneously occur to any intelligent Christian in ¢arefully pondering this 
passage ; and these, and such like reflections, are the very things which 
ought to be taught out of this passage. Take another passage, in order 
to illustrate the natural way in which appropriate reflections present 
themselves, if we only give our minds fair play. Psal. exxx. 3, “If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, who, O Lord, shall stand?” In perusing 
this verse, we would pause, and ask ourselves the simple question, Why ? 
And we would answer it to ourselves, something in this way, Because we 
are without excuse for iniquity, we cannot plead innocence—see Proverbs 
xx. 9—nor the force of temptation, nor ignorance, Se. This would be 
one train of thought: another,—we cannot atone for our sins, Micah vi. 7: 
a third;—we cannot resist God: a fourth,—we cannot conceal our sins, 
for in the last judgment, our neighbours would turn king’s evidence against 
us—our own consciences would be so overburdened that they must needs 
ery out in that day against us, and God himself is omuiscient. 

If the above very simple principle be correct, it will furnish a rule and 
a reason, applicable to teaching in all its branches, and corrective of 
many of the systems now prevalent. Let us bear in mind what it is,— 
that the materials of teaching are the thoughts which would naturally be 
present to the mind of an intelligent Christian, in reading, with attention 
and understanding, that passage of Scripture which is intended to form 
the subject of lesson. 

This principle requires that the sense of every word be explained, for 
unless the symbols are made plain, the things symbolized cannot be com- 
prehended. It also requires attention to the signification of the words 
and sentences : “things above,” as to sense, may mean the stars or firma- 
ment, but their signification is “ the fruits of the Spirit ;” under which 
head is included explanation of manners and customs, geography and his- 
tory, statement of doctrines, the place they occupy in the gospel scheme, 
and the relation they have one to another, with the light shed upon them 
by parallel passages of Scripture ; the object of the teacher being, to bring 
up the scholar to the same vantage ground as his master when reading 
the Bible, and to transfer to the mind of his scholar the same enlarged 
views and spiritual feelings which oceupy his own mind. And lastly, 
this principle requires that all natural reflections should be introduced, as 
God’s love, from his so soon announcing to Adam the Saviour after the 
fall,—all proper inferences,—of doctrine, as God’s omniscience when he 
saw Jonah in his flight from duty ; or of practice, as our duty to each 
other from Christ’s example,—and any sober analogies, as when Christ’s 
care of the body suggests his more important mission to save the soul. 

In the application of this principle, two or three qualifying circum- 
stances are to be attended to. 

lst, That it is obviously unnecessary to require children to explain 
words, or answer questions, with which we know them to be as well 
acquainted as we are ourselyes—this is not to teach at all. 
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2nd, We are not bound 'to teach all that may be in a passage of Scrip- 
ture toevery child. As all passages are not equally suitable for children, 
so neither is every truth suitable that occurs in a suitable passage. Age, 
sex, rank, education will all influence and modify the instruction proper 
to be imparted, as well as the manner of imparting it. The doctrine of 
God’s sovereignty, or of the decrees of God, may wisely be kept back 
from a very young child, as absolutely beyond his capacity to understand. 
‘That we are all sinners, and that Christ died to save sinners, may be the 
amount of information on the scheme of salvation which we ought to com- 
municate to one child; while, with another, we may freely enter upon 
the reason and necessity of his atonement, “ That God might be just, and 
yet the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” The teacher should 
steadily contemplate the state of mind in which his class is, and with all 
the materials before him, like a careful nurse, select what is best for the 
children. 

3d, But again, we think we-are bound to teach, from a passage, what 
it was designed or calculated to teach, and that only—and we are no 
further to explain any words or circumstances that require explanation 
than is necessary to the simple understanding of the passage. If the 
principle with which we started is a sound one, this is an unavoidable 
inference from it ; the materials of teaching being only what is naturally 
present to the teacher’s own mind, Whatever, besides these, he teaches, 
is taught in violation of this principle, and is in effect an attempt to 
bring his pupil’s mind into a totally different state from his own in read- 
ing the same passage, as if the Bible taught one thing to a child, and 
another to a man. ‘The stories of Goliath of Gath, of Daniel and the 
lions, of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, have each a lesson of their 
own, well worthy of being known, and when we have these stories before 
us, let us teach that lesson; but let us not, as is too common, force a 
strange and unnatural meaning upon them ; make things types which the 
Bible has not made types; spiritualize expressions which plain unsophis- 
ticated good sense sees to have no spiritual meaning whatever, and from 
any part of the Bible teach every doctrine that it contains. There is an 
old theory of the Alchemists, revived in modern times, that all the sub- 
stances of the world, metals, earths, gasses, &e., have one essence, and are 
in fact the same thing differently arranged. It would seem as if the 
teachers against whose views we are now contending, had the same notion 
of the Bible, and that it does not matter what your text is, Christ and 
salvation, heaven and glory, flow as naturally from a line in a genealogi- 
cal table—a pin of the tabernacle, as from a passage where they are 
expressly mentioned. One of this class had for his text, “Out of the 
eater came forth meat;’ and another took for his text, Aarou’s linen 
robes,—the righteousness of Christ being the theme of both. Such preach- 
ers or teachers may excite the wonder of the ignorant, and cause them to 
~exclaim, how much he can bring out of a passage ; but they will only 
awaken the pity, and perhaps the contempt, of a sound mind. 

We may here be met with the objection, that though Christ crucified is 
the principal subject of the Bible, if we only teach salvation by him where 
he is expressly mentioned, we must spend many Sabbaths without. ever 
approaching the great doctrine of the Bible. To this we reply, that the 
direct references in the Bible, especially in the New Testament, to Jesus 
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Christ, are so varied and numerous as to afford subjects of teaching for 
any number of years—that we do not exclude from our system of teach- 
ing all legitimate inferences, and references to doctrines not contained in 
a given passage; and that it will serve a much better purpose, when the 
lessons for a series of weeks are from such books as Joshua and Judges, 
to shorten them, and add to them a direct lesson regarding the way of 
salvation from the New Testament, than to attempt to impose upon them 
a sense which they will not bear. ¥ 

It has been a snare to many teachers, and by others the practice has 
been reduced into a system, whenever the name of a person or place oc- 
curred, to enter into a full detail of the origin, history, and character of 
the place or individual, and touch upon all the doctrines or lessons which 
might have incidental connexion with them. Thus the name Jordan 
suggests an excursion over its whole history—its standing still when the 
feet of the priests touched its margin—and so on, till the original lesson 
is altogether lost sight of. So with doctrines, if faith or repentance is 
casually introduced in a lesson, instead of merely explaining, or, at the 
most, briefly illustrating these doctrines, they are dwelt upon with such 
falness that the main lesson is never heard at all ; and the pupils, if the 
lesson has really made an impression upon them, retire with a lesson on 
their minds which assuredly it was not the design of the Spirit to teach 
in this way. How this violates the rule which we laid down at the be- 
ginning of these remarks, we need not stop to show. 

It is not the first time that we have seen the faults noticed above ani- 
madyerted upon in the pages of this Magazine. Allegorizing Scripture, 
and spiritualizing it, and a habit of constant wandering from the main 
lesson, are three besetting sins of teachers, and must be exposed till they 
are corrected. The evil is the greater, that it is not unfrequently in the 
hands of the most ardent teacher that these faults are greatest. A 
calm, sensible, rational method of instruction, which looks with coldness 
on the flights of fancy, and will see nothing in a passage which cannot be 
discovered by a renewed mind, on the simple principles of interpretation, 
which are now beginning to be so well understood, is looked upon with 
suspicion : the ardent mind overleaps the boundaries which reason pre- 
seribes to interpretation ; and because it is so full of the cross itself, must 
see the cross shining in every page—in every verse of the Bible. We 
would not diminish aught of this ardour, we would only direct it, and ask 
our readers, before they give way to its uninstructed impulses, to pause, 
and ponder well whether they are not in reality slighting God’s method 
of communicating truth, when they set out with the notion that the doc- 
trines of a crucified Saviour must be in every passage, and then thrust 
that doctrine upon whatever text they have in hand, instead of calmly 
setting themselves down to examine what is the method he has taken 
of communicating truth, and what are the special doctrines he teaches, in 


every particular passage. 
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“Tap race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” God often 
chooses the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and lets 
us see, that a withered hand, stretched out at his bidding, and in a de- 
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pendence on his help, can do what others possessing greater advantages 
often fail to accomplish. The following simple recital of facts will help 
to illustrate this ; ‘and will, we hope, convince the weakest and least in- 
fluential of God’s people, that if they will but pray, and resolve, and try 
to be useful in their several neighbourhoods, they will, and they must 
succeed. 

Mrs. D., the wife of a seafaring man, in the year 1842, lived in a hum- 
ble locality of a Scottish sea-port, with her two children, Thomas and 
Jane-Anne,—the one about five, the latter about three yearsold. A local 
Sabbath school had been established in the neighbourhood, to which she 
was requested to send her boy ; who accordingly made his appearance 
among the other children of the junior classes. Tommy soon entered 
into the spirit of the exercises, and not only earried home to his mother 
large portions of Scripture related in his own simple way, but he very 
soon began to perceive the practical uses of these passages, and in the 
family, with his little sister, endeavoured to act upon them. The mother 
was greatly surprised at this; and her delight in perceiving the expan- 
sion of her child’s mind upon these important truths, made her encourage 
her boy in these rehearsals, and in the practical uses to which he began 
to'put them, both towards herself and his little sister. 

It happened only a few months after this, that the teachers had to 
leave the place where the school was held. The superintendent, im- 
pressed with the importance of the locality for a school, and the success 
which had hitherto attended the labours of himself and his fellow-teachers, 
resolved to leave no effort untried to get another place of meeting near 
the spot. He went forward in the exercise of faith, with but small hopes 
of succeeding; but resolved to call at every house in the neighbourhood, 
without a single exception, to state his case, and to give them at least an 
opportunity of “ receiving the ark,” which was about to be houseless. The 
Lord was preparing his way. 

Te perseveringly followed up the plan he had adopted ; but for some 
time no one could be found who would submit to the inconvenience. At 
last he reached the door of Mrs. D., who knew him as the superintendent 
of the school where Tommy was deriving so much benefit, and on seeing 
him, exclaimed, “O, Mr. 8., I am glad to see you! Can you tell me if 
Mr. G. (the general. superintendent of the schools,) be well enough, as I 
have last night had a very strange dream about him.” © Mr. S. smiled, ° 
and ‘said Mr. G. was quite well ; but asked to know her dream. She said 
she had dreamt that Mr..G. was in great distress and anxiety about a great 
table that he was desirous of removing, but which, with every exertion, 
he was unable of himself to do. She, however, came and offered her 
assistance, and instantly the table was placed where he wished it. “I 
can interpret your dream,” said Mr.S. “Mr. G. is anxious about getting 
a room for the Sabbath school, which must otherwise be closed, and I 
have just now been through the whole neighbourhood seeking one. Could 
you not find room for us, and thus remove his difficulty, and help us all ?” 
“ That I will,” said she, “with all my heart;” and the school met there 
immediately after. 

Meeting in her own house, her little girl Jane-Anne, though only about 
four years of age, took her place in one of the classes, and by the exer- 
tions of the teacher, and conversations with her brother Tom on the 
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exercises during the week, the delighted mother saw her two little ones 
rapidly improving in a knowledge of the great principles of the gos- 
pel, in the truths of Scripture, and in the daily practical uses to be made 
of them. She gratefully acknowledged that the “ blessing of Obed- 
Edom” had indeed come down upon her and hers. 

In the year 1844, however, she had to leave her residence, and remove 
toa distance from the locality. Her grief at this was sincere and deep; 
—and the more so when she found, on urgent application, that the persons 
who were coming to the house could not accommodate the school on the 
Sabbath evenings.—That neighbourhood, alas ! has been without a Sabbath 
school ever siuce. 

Mrs D. removed to her new neighbourhood in May 1844. It wasin a 
common stair, where, as in many towns in Scotland, numerous families are 
lodged in “ flats,” all entering from the street by one door, In the seve- 
ral “ flats” of this stair she found that there were nearly twenty families, 
and a number of children, few if any of whom were privileged with the 
adyantages which her own children had enjoyed. Means were imme- 
diately employed to procure for the companions of Tommy and Jane-Anne 
the benefits to which she attached so much value. Her door was again 
opened ; between twenty and thirty children were collected; her former 
friends procured her a superintendent and teachers, she herself now taking 
a part im their labours. A juvenile missionary society was soon after 
formed by the children ; and a monthly prayer-meeting for the older in- 
habitants in the stair, was also established. These, as we shall after- 
wards see, are still in active and salutary operation. 

Again, however, duty called her and her family from this interesting 
scene of usefulness, Her husband's occupation required that his family 
should reside in a provincial seaport in England. She had paid for her 
house till the end of May 1845, and she required to leave it in the month 
of March. The school and the prayer-meeting were her chief concern. 
Application was made, as usual, by tenants for the house for the follow- 
ing year; and to each applicant she held out the advantage of haying 
the house for two months from her, free of rent and taxes, upon condi- 
tion of their allowing the school and the prayer-meeting to continue as 
formerly.—She was successful—A person like-minded with herself be- 
came the tenant, and willingly adopted her part in this labour of love. 
The writer of the present article visited the school last Sabbath, where 
he found the room crowded with attentive, lively, and happy children, 
and seated on the window-sill, in double rows, for want of more room 
in the body of the apartment.—Mr R. and his amiable partner in life, 
on whom we hope the mantle of Mrs D. has fallen, have shown them- 
selves worthy successors of this humble and zealous labourer in the vine- 
yard of their Lord. 

In March 1845, Mrs D. sailed for her destination in England. She 
took up her abode in an obscure part of the provincial seaport town, 
surrounded, as she soon found, by children who had even less opportu- 
nity of religious instruction, than those whom she had so successfully 
benefited in Scotland. On the first Sabbath after their arrival, her little 
Tommy was shocked at seeing some children on the streets playing at 
their games as on a week-day. “Mother!” said Tom, “ook at that ” 


They had only gone a little farther when a similar scene presented itself 
© 
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to their notice. “0, mother!” said Tom, with deep feeling, “if Mr S. 
or Mr J. were here, these boys would not be allowed to play on the Sab- 
bath.” The want of these teachers, however, seemed to poor Tom an 
insuperable obstacle to any good being done ;—till, after a little consi- 
deration, and looking up in his mother’s face, he gave @ sudden slap on 
his thigh with his hand, and exclaimed, “ Mother! I must try and do some- 
thing myself !”—and this child of eight years of age has, under the 
superintendence of a humble, modest, but pious mother, in the midst of 
strangers and aliens to their habits and customs, done “ something” which 
has already begun powerfully to influence and benefit the entire neigh- 
bourhood. s 

On the following Sabbath evening, Mrs D., with much diffidence and 
anxiety, resolved, at all events, to make a trial. Little Tom was her 
only assistant; but he turned out to be a most efficient one. He went 
out to the street, and looked about him, and every young person he saw, 
younger or older than himself, he invited to the “ Sabbath school.” Such 
an invitation from a mere child, with a broad Scotch accent, was highly 
amusing to some of the children addressed. The whereabouts was en- 
quired for, and Tommy told them it was in their own neighbourhood, and 
“up the stair.” He succeeded, however, with one boy only, who, out of 
mere curiosity, accompanied the little fellow to his mother. This was 
but a poor beginning indeed ; but still it was a beginning ; and the mother 
was resolved not to be discouraged. She formed her one scholar into a 
class with her own two children, and while nursing her little baby, began 
her exercises, to the utter astonishment of the new comer. He had 
never witnessed any thing of the kind before. When she announced a 
circumstance in the passage she had read, and catechised Tom and little 
Jane-Anne upon it, they had their answers ready in a moment, and the 
new scholar, seeing how easy this was, began also to respond to the ques- 
tions, with as much interest as any of them. The stranger boy was as- 
tonished at his own progress, and still more at the delight which he had 
experienced in acquiring so much knowledge. The hour flew away with 
with great rapidity ;—he departed with reluctance; and went home with 
a report which astonished his own parents, and all his companions. On 
the following Sabbath more children collected, and two of the mothers came 
also with them to witness the proceedings. The simplicity and efficiency 
of the exercises were so astonishing, that they went away with a report 
which spread through the whole neighbourhood. The school immediately 
increased so much, that, by the 21st of July last, the number was upwards 
of fifty scholars. : 

Mrs D. soon found, that with a family, and a weakly infant lately added 
to it, she was personally unable to superintend so great a community 
Means were accordingly used, and a young man was procured, who readil ; 
fell into Mrs D.’s plans and mode of teaching, and who now, with othins 
assisting him, and little Tom with the infant class, are most successfull 
sowing the seed of the word into willing hearts at least, and it is hoped 
into hearts prepared by the Lord of the harvest. 

It is worthy of remark here, that, notwithstanding the true heroism of 
this attempt of a modest retiring female to benefit her neighbours, she 
has not been able to evade persecution. One instance is remarkable as 
showing the meckness and forbearance which usually accompany ‘file 
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piety, as well as the fulfilment of the Lord’s promise, that “the meek 
shall inherit the earth.” One of her neighbours took offence at the noise 
of the children in coming and going to the school. Quietness according- 
ly was enjoined by Mrs D., that no offence might be given. The neigh- 
bour next complained of the children’s feet, in bad weather, dirtying the 
stair. Mrs D. meekly offered to wash it down, whenever the weather 
rendered it necessary. That still was not sufficient, and notice was at 
last given by this neighbour, that if the school was not given up, she 
and her husband would leave the house. Mrs D. knew, that, on account 
of premises held by the husband in the neighbourhood, which were abso- 
lutely necessary for him while employed by the company whose servant 
he was, it would be a great sacrifice if her neighbour had to leave. She, 
therefore, first expostulated with her ; and on finding her determined, said, 
that rather than allow a neighbour to leave her house on her account, she 
herself would remove her family and her school to some other place. 
This, therefore, was resolved on ; and the zealous mother was necessitated 
to look out for another dwelling. It was only on the following week that 
Mrs D., on finding this same neighbour in distress, and fearing she might, 
in some measure, be the cause, kindly sympathised with her, and enquired 
into the circumstances. “I am going to leave you,” said the woman in 
deep grief —* No,” said Mrs D., “Iam going to leave. I cannot give up 
my school; but I will give up my house, and remove the school to where 
it will not annoy you.” “O but,” said her neighbour with renewed grief, 
“ my husband has lost his situation ; and my present house, and the pre- 
mises opposite, are now of no use tous.” Mrs D. accordingly continues 
in the house where her labours commenced ; and her fastidious neighbour 
has, by another agency, been forced to remove. 
_. In concluding this article it_may be stated, that Mrs D. has not only 
established her Sabbath school on a permanent footing, and blocked out a 
mode of conducting it which in the place is altogether new and likely to 
diffuse itself, but she has established a prayer-meeting for her neighbours, 
conducted by pious individuals, whose assistance she had procured. In 
her zeal to do good she intended to hold this meeting weekly ; but on ad- 
vice she has changed it to a “monthly meeting.” But as she had pro- 
cured, from kind and pious friends, the means of conducting such a meet- 
ing weekly, she set herself to employ them, and not to allow so precious 
a talent, placed at her disposal, to lie hid in a napkin. She has accord- 
ingly established two other prayer-meetings in different localities, by 
procuring places of meeting from amoug the persons residing there. <A 
fourth, which will complete the monthly set, is in process of forming, 
some doubts and scruples on the part of the “husband” not yet haying 
been overcome, although his wife, if his consent can be gained, has en- 
tered warmly into the scheme proposed by Mrs D. Only a few days ago, 
(N ovember 1845,) matters were almost closed, as Mrs D, at the wife's 
teqnest, had called and stated her own case to the husband. His oppoe- 
‘sition was shaken, and he candidly confessed that it was so. “ Well,” 
said she, “think of it; and as there will be a meeting in my house soon, 
come there, and judge for yourself. I have no doubt, from what you will 
see and hear there, you will be greatly delighted, and will at once give 
-your consent,” He promised to come, and there at present the matter 
Tests, T r | 
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The faith, and zeal, and perseverance of this humble labourer in the 
vineyard of her Lord, are full of instruction to the followers of the Sa- 
viour of every grade and condition. Who among us can say, that their 
circumstances are less favourable than those in which Mrs D. found her- 
self? A person in the humbler ranks of life,—a female, with all the 
native modesty and retiredness of the most amiable of her sex ;—a wife, 
with all the disadvantages, and anxieties, and fears, arising from an ab- 
sent husband, exposed to the perils of the ocean ;—a mother, without as- 
sistance, surrounded by a family of three children under eight years of 
age, the eldest a boy, and the youngest a delicate infant, scarcely since 
its birth expected to survive ;—and, latterly, with all these disadvantages, 
a stranger among strangers. Reader, contrast your own case with hers! 
See what the “worm Jacob” can do, when directed and upheld by Jacob’s 
God ;—consider the amount and yalue of your own opportunities and 
talents, and go and be a follower of those, who “through faith and pa- 
tience are to inherit the promises.” * 


a 


CLASSES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


By this title, I refer to those who have outgrown the ordinary Sab- 
_ bath school. Being older than the rest of the children, they feel it time 
to leave ; hence the need of such higher, more adyanced classes. And 
they are needful, not only for the older scholars of our schools, but 
likewise for all the neglected youth, who have never been in attendance 
on Sabbath schools. This is especially true of rural districts. There one 
meets with many apprentices, house servants, and farm servants, who 
have received very little education, who left home to make their bread 
in mere boyhood or girlhood ; and who have since enjoyed no means of 
increasing in religious knowledge, except such as are afforded by the 
care or carelessness of their superiors ; and an irregular attendance at 
church.. Those who haye the pastoral oversight of the rural districts 
are aware of the exceeding ignorance of the youth, and the exceeding in- 
difference of their parents and superiors. 

Such classes are taught in large towns by ministers or laymen ; in the 
country almost exclusively by the former. It is difficult to gather into 
them the majority of those for whose benefit they are intended. Some, 
aware of their ignorance, are ashamed to betray it; others are too un- 
concerned about their souls, to relish an eawtra means of grace. They 
are in the most giddy—undecided—eritical period of life. In many 
instances, they feel that such a class would bring them into closer con- 
tact with the truths of eternity than they wish, and would tacitly engage 
them to a holier life than they are disposed to. They have lost the do- 
cility of childhood, and not reached the seriousness of old age ; being 
meanwhile governed by the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life. Great difficulty in the formation of such classes, some- 
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* Since the above was put into the hands of the printer, information has been re- 


ceived, that, all the four prayer meetings haye been established, and i 
essential benetit in their several localities. sais cheneh aan 
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times arises from the situation of the young persons. If they are in ser- 
vice, their own willingness is immaterial without the consent of their mas- 
ters. There are cases in which these various obstacles are insurmount- 
able; but such cases are in a minority: many have gathered large clas- 
ses of young men and women, in the face of them all. There are many 
female servants in them: prayer, earnestness, and perseverance, will en- 
sure success. I have spent hours in persuading an individual to give at- 
tendance ; I have made a dozen successive visits, before adding another 
name to the roll ; seldom, very seldom, in vain. Masters, too, when 
faithfully dealt with, in reference to the souls of their dependents, will 
generally yield. And many of those, who were most tardy in coming, 
will be found afterwards most regular in attendance, and most deeply in- 
terested in the business of the class. 
It is not easy to maintain these higher classes. Servants remove at 
terms. Young men go in pursuit of trade. In order to replenish a 
class, and always have as large a number of youth in it as possible, let 
the minister or teacher, at the terms,—(1.) invite, from the pulpit or 
otherwise, all those of proper age to attend,—(2.) plead, in the same way, 
with masters and parents in favour of sending to it their children and 
inferiors,—(3.) visit, personally, or by elders, or deacons, or Christian 
friends, all young men and women newly come into the neighbourhood. 
These means, used with kindness, prayer, and promptitude, rarely fail. . 

There are some, in all such classes, who are averse to perfectly regu- 
lar attendance. Excuses, too, abound. It is therefore of importance to 
guard against this. Let a roll be faithfully marked every Sabbath ; and 
let all the absentees be requested, in private, to state the reason of their 
absence. A class library increases regularity of attendance. Much, how- 
ever, depends on the subjects taught, and the manner of teaching them. 
Every holy art must be used, as the amount of advantage gained by the 
members, will be in the ratio of their regular attendance. 

No special rules can be given regarding the topics of instruction and 
examination best fitted for these classes, or regarding the best manner of 
teaching. The Bible should be, in general, the only class book. “We 
are not fond of using any uninspired text-book,—not even the Westmin- 
ster Catechisms, or the Westminster Confession of Faith. The instruction 
should be neither too loose nor too systematic. At one time, let a book 
of Scripture be gone through in the way of exposition, chapter after 
chapter. This is a remarkably instructive and impressive plan. It is 
the way in which the Presbyterian theologians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, were chiefly trained at college, to become mighty in the Scriptures. 
_—At another time, let the Messianic types or prophecies, or such topics as 
the Lord’s supper, &c. be fully considered in the light of all the texts 
which relate to them. Particular circumstances, and the prevalence of 
particular sins in the neighbourhood, will lead, in prudence, to the occa- 
sional treatment of other subjects. 

‘In regard to the manner of teaching a class for young men or women, 
we are much impressed with the importance of having it almost entirely 
catechetical. So precious an opportunity of close dealing with the minds 
and consciences of young persons, ought not to be lost. Little good will 
ever be accomplished by mere preaching, or exhorting. The teacher 
ought to speak as little as possible, and make the members of the class 
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speak as much as possible. . In this, indeed, he must-remember that he is 
not dealing with little children ; and must accordingly exercise sound 
sense.and prudence. But, with this necessary caution, let his question- 
ings be as strict-and difficult. as may consist with the knowledge of his 
pupils, The exercises should be such as to require from the young a high 
degree-of reading, comparison, and. investigation in Seripture.. Hereim 
lies the main. profitableness of the class: The single hour of instruction 
on Sabbath, however valuable in. itself, is of far less importance than the 
many: hours of private reading in. the Bible, required by way of prepa- 
ration: Their being familiar from childhood with the words of Scripture, 
has,created an extreme listlessness and inattention in the reading of it in 
riper years; and, for the breaking up of this injurious habit, it is of great 
consequence always to conduct a class in such a manner as shall demand 
deep and close thoughtfulness from the pupils. And, if the style of 
catechising be as strict as we think it ought to be, the class must. be 
private : not open to any visitors—never open to the congregation at 
large. Publicity of this kind would immediately close the mouths of 
the more timid pupils, and change the exercise from an examination in- 
to an extempore lecture. I have seen the promising classes of distin- 
guished ministers thus rendered inefficient.. There is commonly an eager 
desire expressed, by adults, to be admitted as listeners.. So far as our 
experience goes, we are confident, that such a desire ought, in almost 
every instance, to be refused; especially in rural and remote districts, 
where the teacher has to deal with many very ignerant young persons. 
The profit to the adult. listeners might, be considerable ; but the direct 
disadvantage to the scholars would be much more considerable. 
There-ought to be a library in connexion with such a class. The 
best way is to have the books or tracts numbered, exchanged every Sab- 
‘bath, and thus successively read, until all the volumes have been read 
by all the members. I have met with many instances, in which young 
persons, ¢..g. servants, continued, after they necessarily ceased to attend 
the class, to send their books weekly by the hands of members of the 
class, and. to receive others in Mew of them. We need not refer to, for 
every one knows, the vast amount of spiritual good which may thus be 
accomplished. . 
But.there ought also to be, in connexion with the class, a Box of Diffieul- 
ties. By this name, I mean a box into which the members may drop written 
notes of their Scriptural difficulties, for the purpose of having them noticed 
and solved by the teacher. Those young persons who are in the habit 
of reading the Scriptures daily, or frequently, meet with many texts a~ 
bove their understanding, This holds very extensively true of the poor 
whose education is seanty, and whose books of biblical reference are very 
few. They are apt to weary of a,study in which they are so often at a 
loss. It is therefore the duty of their pastor or teacher, to use every 
mode of encouragement. » It is well if the young consult him personally, 
and privately ; but this will never meet the whole of their wants, “And, 
it 1s im Many respects advantageous, to solve the difficulties of one in 
presence of the whole class, Hyery,one, who has tried the expedient. I 
refer to, has been’ delighted with) the results,of it. Let a locked box 
withia ‘slit in the lid, be conveniently. placed); let. no paper -be attended 
to, éxeept it be, signed by. the writer; ,and let the teacher, keep, the: name 
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of the writer strictly to himself. Such a plan -leads to a more’ thorough 


searching of the Scriptures. It enables the teacher to include a large 


t 


extent of subject in his instructions. His ~having the name of the per- 
son giving in a diffieulty, while it prevents abuse, enables him to solve it 
more appositely ; and also ‘to converse privately on it, if necessary: 
This is, indeed, a most valuable adjunct to a Bible class. Those who 
have not tried it are timid, lest it should be abused or Jead to foolish 
questions. But, on the word of all that’have prudently used: it, they 
may assure themselves of the extreme unlikelihood of any such abuse: 
Of course, I do not include cases of conscience or personal experience if 
the difficulties of which Ispeak. These are to be dealt with in private 
and personal intercourse. I only’ refer to difficulties met with im the im- 
terpretation or illustration of Seripture, or in the relative bearings of 
gospel truths. 
» Auchencairn, Dec. 1845. 


A BROTHER'S COUNSEL. 


A youre Sabbath school teacher, who is’ in the habit of reading our 
Magazine, lately gave up teaching. He was led to do this from the per- 
usal of an article, which appeared in an early number, on the qualifi- 
cations of teachers. It was there stated, that the first and indispensable 
qualification, was a personal, saving knowledge of Christ; and that if 
any one went on pretending to invite sinners to a Saviour whom he him- 
self rejected, he was thereby just adding to his heap of wrath. Our 
young friend’s attention was arrested. He felt as if'a voice from heaven 
addressed’ him in the words “ Thou art the man.” He began ‘to 
search his heart by the light of heaven's lamp, to discover whether he 
was a Christian or not. He searched his heart for the seal of the Spirit, 
and his life for the fruits of the Spirit. He could find, however, no satis- 
factory evidences of his own conversion to God, 80 he gave up teaching 
in the Sabbath school. Now, as this may not be a solitary case, we 
shall shortly state our reasons for thinking that this was not the proper 
course for our friend to pursue. Ere we do this we would say. Would 
it not be well if there were among Sabbath school teachers—ay, and 
ainong members of churches too—a little more doubting of their own 
conversion? Might not fewer lamps go out in the day of the bridegroom’s 
coming ? 

“What then is the case before us? A Sabbath school teacher says to us, 
«| fear 1 have never received the Lord Jesus. I am convinced that Iam 
condemned already : my case is sadder than any other; for in the Sabbath 
school, I have betrayed the Son of man with a kiss!—what must I do? 
What would our answer be, as furnished by the word of God? Wot 
leave your Sabbath school—but BELIEVE ON THE LORD Jzsus. You are 
engaged in a work, the first qualification for which is wanting in you. 
You say, “I'll give up the work till I get this qualification.” No, we an- 


“swer; you may as well give up every other duty, as benevolence, patience, 


brotherly love, until you have the right qualification ; for a new heart is 
needéd to perform any of these aright: the neglect of the duty of deing 
good to our neighbours will not atone for, but add to, the guilt of neglect- 
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ing Christ. No, we answer; for what is the said qualification !—just 
the acceptance of a free salvation in Christ Jesus. Do not say you 
will wait for this,—no, Jesus has long been knocking at your door ;— 
open now and let the King of Glory in, as your wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. Do not let Satan lead you to deceive 
yourself, by thinking that your absence from the school will be at least 
one sin less. On the contrary, it is adding to your guilt ; for out of 
your own unbelief you are making a reason for your neglect of duty. 
UwnconVEeRTED SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER! Even, while you are reading 
these lines—Believe on the Lord Jesus, and go on your way rejoicing. 
You are permitted—invited—entreated—commanded to do this ;—and 
to do it now. 

But perhaps you are deceiving yourself, in thinking that you are not a 
Christian. A godly women was lamenting to a friend, the little evidence 
she had of her union to Christ, and the small] esteem she had for him who 
is altogether lovely. She feared that there was not a grain of true love 
to Christ in her heart. Her friend, in order to discover where her heart 
lay, applied the following test—“ Seeing that you have no love to 
Christ,” said he, “ why don’t you give up speaking about him, which you 
are doing continually?” “Give up speaking of him!” said she, “I 
would not do that for a thousand worlds!” Here is a test we would 
apply to Sabbath school teachers. Friend, you may often be at a loss to 
know your state; you may not often be able to say, “I am a saved 
soul,” because of the corruption welling out of your body of sin, which 
hides from you the light of God’s countenance. Perhaps, you see few 
traces of a new creation within you. But we ask, Has a new song been 
put into your mouth ; and do you delight in speaking of Christ? Then 
go forward in your work,—though faint, yet pursuing. 


THE “ RAGGED SCHOOLS” OF LONDON. 


“Ye have need of patience, that after ye have done the will of God, ye might re- 
ceive the promise.”—Heb x. 36, 


Our various readers comprise labourers in every part of the vineyard, 
from the gentle and intelligent congregational class, to the handful of 
hardened wretches gathered into a cellar from the closes and haunts of 
wickedness in our large cities. And doubtless each has his own trials, 
and has times when he thinks no teacher can have such hardships as he, 
saying he does well to be angry, and to be grieved at the hardness of 
their hearts. The self-application of this thought has suggested that it 
may be profitable to describe a visit paid last summer to one of the “ Ras- 
ged Sunday schools,” not long ago established in the most depraved dis- 
tricts of London. By the way, we would suggest in: passing, that the 
name of these schools seems unhappily chosen. “ Ragged” enough the 
poor scholars certainly are ; but surely there is needless offence and un- 
kindness, however unintended, in fastening on them a word which may 
seem to some, at least, to make beggary the term of admission. 

When we reached the school, the teachers were there, but few children 
had assembled. In bad weather, it is generally well attended,—some- 
times by from two to three hundred ;—but when the evenings are 
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fine, most of the scholars spend them in bird-nesting, or other amusement 
or wickedness. A policeman was stationed at the door of the room, 
which is a commodious building of brick, though situated in a low and 
filthy neighbourhood. It is divided inside by a Jarge movable wooden 
partition, separating the boys from the girls. The scholars continued to 
drop in. Some came leaping and hopping merrily to their places,—one 
clubbing his feet, and making wry faces to his companions. The services 
began by singing a hymn, in which all manner of noises were mingled ; 
and prayer, during which the scholars kept their seats, or were intended 
to keep them. This rule had been adopted from finding it impossible to 
keep any thing like order if they were permitted to stand, 

-The scholars, mostly stout boys of from ten to fifteen years old, were 
squalid and filthy in their persons, and soon gave indications to strangers 
that they were very different from ordinary Sabbath school material. 
Some were scarcely seated when they began quarreling with their com- 
panions; others got up a good-natured fight, evidently for the purpose of 
annoyance ; one restless ragamuffin, for obstinate misconduct, was handed 
or pulled by his teacher to another class. Scarcely had he reached his 
new place when one of the class he had left flung his cap after him, strik- 
ing the teacher on the head. One lad began amusing himself by flinging 
peas at all within his reach, and supplying his companions for the same 
purpose. This was tolerated for a while, in spite of remonstrance, to the 
annoyance of all; till at last the ringleader in the mischief ventured to 
throw a handful of peas into the middle of a class. As this was beyond 
endurance, the boy was seized by the teacher, who emptied his pockets, 
and gave him a cuff on the ear, on which he gave a shout and scowl of 
defiance, declaring that he should not be hit here for nothing, and forth- 
with struggled to the door. Shortly afterwards another began fighting, 
became unmanageable, and was handed to the policeman. Before the 
close, a policeman had to be brought in and set down within arm’s-length 
of the most unruly. : 

Being desirous of knowing experimentally the difficulties of the teachers, 
we yoluntéered to take charge of a class. Three boys were given us— 
nine, eleven, and thirteen years of age. In a few minutes one of them 
got tired, and went off to another class. We soon found that those re- 
maining were twice as many as we could comfortably manage. 

One, Daniel D , the son of an Irish labourer, a sharp and intelli- 
gent boy of nine, we were surprised to find had considerable knowledge 
of some parts of divine truth; this we found had been acquired at a 
Roman Catholic school. We questioned and tried to instruct the two about 
man’s ruin by the fall. Daniel answered well. We-asked him, “ Are 
we all sinners?” “I don’t know.” “Are you and I,sinners!” “ I know 
Tam.” “What makes you think you area sinner?” “Sir, L can’t help 
being a sinner; these boys lead me away, and I can’t get free from them.” 
We told him ail were sinners, and born under the wrath of God. His 
answer surprised us. “Ah,” he said, “ you mean original sin, I know 
we are sinners in that way.” We pursued the conversation a little fur- 
ther, Daniel making intelligent remarks. But on asking him, “ What 
then must we do to be saved?” the lie of Satan came out. He answered, 
« We must receive the sacraments, do good works, and other things.”: 


We tried to show him the way of salvation by Christ. It was interest- 
D 
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ing to see this poor little fellow’s willingness in following his blind guides, 
He pointed out to us a “ beautiful hymn,” in a book which he pulled 
from his pocket, where he said he always carried it, seeming to value it 
much. It was a Popish Hymn-book, entitled “ The Garden of the Soul.” 

Our other scholar was very different, and a much fairer specimen of 
the class of which the school was composed. He was a complete sample 
of the good-natured, hardened young vagabond. We got on pretty well 
at first, but he soon began with his mischief. Speaking of the fall, we 
asked Daniel, whether, if he had apples, he would give any to his com- 
panion? His companion interposed with the remark, “I say, sir; I like 
a beefsteak a deal better.” He amused himself and the other by call- 
ing frequently during the evening, “I say, teacher ; is that beefsteak 
ready for me yet?” We asked him his name and occupation, when, re- 
peating some nonsense, he looked to Daniel, apparently to get him to share 
the sport of keeping us in the dark. This boy, with several others, on 
leaving the school, followed us along the street, asking for halfpence. 
He seemed, with all his drollery, to be cunning and selfish, and ill-liked 
by his companions. One young ruffian, who had edged near the seat 
where he was sitting, cried out against him, and sprung at his throat, 
jamming him into a corner. 

A teacher sitting near me had been trying to impress on one of the 
boys that his heart was hard and wicked, and his need of a new heart. 
On separating, the teacher was repeating this, when the boy tore open 
his tattered jacket, and drumming fiercely on his breast, cried, “ Mine’s 
not a bad un, sir—mine’s not a bad un!” 

Before dismissing, an intelligent and vigorous teacher from Yorkshire 
shortly addressed them. At first they were inattentive and restless ; 
plans were tried in vain to arrest their attention, till he began to tell of 
a man who was hanged at the Old Bailey. In a moment every eye was 
fixed; the subject was one evidently no stranger to their thoughts. The 
teacher said, “ His name was John.” A lad called out, “ That’s my name, 
sir.” With ready tact he answered, “It’s my name too; but attend to 
me.” He used to frequent a place in Gray’s Inn Lane.” “ I knows it, 
sir,” cried another. “ Fox’s Court, Gray’s Inn Lane,—a bad place.” 
“ That it is, sir; I knows it.” They continued in this way, while the ad- 
dress continued, to offer their assistance to the speaker. 

While the last hymn was being sung, one more was carried to the door, 
amid the derisive shouts of his fellows. Some half-a dozen near me then 
began to cross their legs, and imitate the stitching and hammering of a 
shoemaker at work, others at the same time pulling and dragging each 
other from their places. 

On prayer being begun, they were told as usual to put their hands to- 

gether. Some of them forthwith clapped their hands, and dropped down 
on their knees on the floor, while others kept calling to their companions 
across the room. 
_ Amid such scenes, anything like regular lessons it is of course almost 
impossible to teach. Books are provided ; but few have the ability, and 
fewer the will, to read them. Nearly all that can be done is to attempt 
by reiteration, to fix in the memory of these poor outcasts some of the 
leading truths that can make wise unto salvation. The teacher’s labour 
is here emphatically a work of faith. 
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The class of persons at the school described are believed to be among 
the most abandoned in London,—but this sketch may give an idea of the 
population for whom the Ragged Sunday schools are designed. In this 
lowest layer of society, strange characters are sometimes found, and 
strange answers received. Once, when a school was addressed about the 
Barren Fig-tree, a boy exclaimed, “ I say, sir, you haye been for cutting 
down that ’ere tree two times already,—I’d like to know what you'd be 
arter with it now?” A minister, visiting the school described, asked a 
boy, “ How long have you been at this school?” With impudent wit he 
replied, “ Just jive minutes, sir.” Another boy was asked, “ Where do 
you live?” “TI live where I can, sir.” “ Why, where do you generally 
sleep?” “ Under a cart, sir, when I can get one.” “ And what do you 
live upon} “ Why, sir, I do as they say in the Sunday school,— 


« O all ye hungry starving souls 
That feed upon the wind.” 


A ruffian-like youth was once asked, “ Have you a father or a mother, 
boy?” He looked fiercely in the teacher's face and answered, “ Tell me, 
sir, do I look as if I ever had a father or a mother ?” 

Our readers, like ourselves, will be ready to ask, where were men to 
be found to persevere in such a work as this? On conversing, at the end, 
with the teachers present, we found that at first many had come, at- 
tracted by the novelty of the enterprise, and perhaps the romance of the 
work. But when they met with such trials, their zeal, having no deepness 
of earth, had withered away ; the floor had been winnowed, and nothing 
but wheat was left. We had a warrant, in their mere perseverance, for 
the sterling worth of those who remained. They were quiet, serious, 
earnest men,—seemingly men of faith and prayer. 

We have often thought, as regards our work as Sabbath school teachers, 
that we scarce know what the trial of faith and patience means. Had 
we nothing whatever but faith to work by, how few among us would not 
soon grow weary in well-doing! If I were landed alone on a savage 
island, among a people of a strange language,—with no weapons but the 
English Bible in my hand, and free access to a throne of grace,—no world- 
ly comfort, no friend to counsel or cheer me, but left to grope and toil 
my way alone in seeking the salvation of souls,—I ask myself, how long 
would my faith sustain me? Would I labour on for ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty years, without even the hopeful conversion of a single soul? And 
yet such things have been. The glorious records, for example, of the 
London Missionary Society, show us that a// things axe possible to him 
that believeth. 

When we read of such things, and the faith of fellow-labourers in such 
schools as we have just been describing, what cause have we to be re- 
buked for our murmurs and unbelief! “Faithful is he that hath pro- 
mised, who also will do it.” Let us take hold anew of the promises that 
turned a South Sea Island into a garden of the Lord, and can in a day 
of power turn the most hardhearted class in our schools into a meeting 


of believing children. 
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REFORMATION IN SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Sappatn schools have not been overestimated ; but they have been 
overpraised, and that to their cost. In books and speeches, from the 
platform and the pulpit, the beau ideal of the Sabbath school, and the 
existing condition of Sabbath schools, have been regarded and spoken of 
as the same; and a beautiful picture has been held up to the admiration 
of the Christian public, of ardent teachers without fee consecrating their 
energies, and dedicating a large portion of time which can be hardly 
spared, to the pious work of instructing young and ignorant children in 
the precious truths of the gospel. Blessed be God, this picture is not al-_ 
together without its reality; there are teachers who love their work and 
discharge it with all diligence and fidelity, and intelligence ; and there 
are schools where an orderly discipline, and a thoroughly digested sys- 
tem of lessons well taught, give some idea of*what Sabbath schools will 
yet become ; but we cannot resist the evidence which is daily forced upon 
us, that this, or any approach to this, is very far from being the general 
character of our Scottish Sabbath schools ; and that there are schools now 
in being in town and country, so defective in their arrangements, so dis- 
orderly, so destitute of qualified teachers, and of any proper method of 
instruction ; and withal, with teachers so blind to their own deficiencies, 
as to be a reproach to an age which calls itself enlightened. 

What is to be thought of schools where the arrangement is such, that six 
classes will be found in a class consisting of as many scholars ; where at one 
end of the class will be found a lisping child, and at the other a well grown 
intelligent girl, and intermediate a regular gradation between these ; where 
the order is such, that every one does that which seems good in his own 
eyes, from the child that is ever and anon absenting itself for a few minutes 
to amuse itself about the door; to the teacher, who is not unfrequently 
absent from his class, and who, when present is but too happy to intermit 
his duties—the duty of teaching the immortal soul the way to everlasting 
life ;—to chat with any chance stranger who may have dropped in to see 
the school? Truly, let such strangers make his example and his school 
a beacon, and not a model. What kind of a school is that, where the 
teacher has in his hand a copy of such a book as Gall’s Help to the Ini- 
tiatory Catechism—or to the Shorter Catechism—or the Gospels, and asks 
word for word the questions as there stated, with his finger on the last 
question that he may ask them in due order, and where this is the prac- 
tice of a whole school with some fifteen or twenty teachers? or, what 
shall we say of other schools where a boast is made that the children can 
repeat the catechism backwards as well as forwards, and tell with the 
most perfect accuracy the middle word in a verse, the longest word in 
the Bible, the shortest chapter in it, and how many books, chapters, 
verses, syllables, and letters it contains? Is this teaching? We blame 
our English friends for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic on the 
Sabbath-day: what better are we in teaching such things as these? We 
complain that our labours have little fruit, when we sow chaff like this. 
We say our children do not grow either in knowledge or grace. How can 
they grow when they are fed on such husks? We are in the habit of speak- 
ing with some contempt of the old way of teaching, where the Shorter Cate- 
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chism was all in all with the teacher, and to be able to repeat it with 
its accompanying proofs was counted the ne plus ultra of instruction, 
though very little of it was at all understood ; but if this is the new way, 
truly the old is better. The old improved the memory, and made its 
pupils very thoroughly to remember, if not to understand, the leading 
doctrines of the Bible; but the new, if this be it, makes them to under- 
stand what is not worth understanding. We are afraid that the tendency 
of all our present teaching in Sabbath schools, even in the best, is to give the 
children too little to do, for fear of disgusting them with such hateful 
things as a task; but, however this may be, sure we are, anything is 
better than lessons like these ; any change would be an improvement; and 
the children had as well be playing themselves by the burn-side, as wast- 
ing their time with such egregious trifling. 

Christian teachers, do you pray over your instructions? Do you ask 
God to bless your labours? Are you in earnest trying to do good? Are you 
really anxious to benefit yeur class—to train them up for God? Is it their 
salvation you are seeking? And are these deplorably deficient methods of 
instruction, only the result of ignorance, and the want of any proper model? 
We could direct you to many means of improvement, to such books as 
Todd’s Sunday School Teacher, Gall’s Complete Directory for Sabbath 
Schools, Packard’s Teacher Taught, or to the pages of this Magazine, 
where the subject meets with a frequent and varied discussion, but we di- 
rect you to what we hope is more accessible ; we direct you to your 
own common sense. Whatever is right or wrong in teaching, the system 
you now have is not right. Whoever has hit upon the proper way, you 
have assuredly fallen upon the wrong. Consult your own good ‘sense, 
test the instructions you give, by reason ; and you cannot fail to see that 
improvement or emendation is not what is required of you, but RapricaL 
REFORMATION ; that the substance of your teaching must be the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, and the duties the Lord our God requires of us; and the 
manner of it, whatever will make these to be well understood and be- 
lieved. 


SPECIMEN OF TEACHING. 


TuERE is no system of teaching without its defects ; and it is much 
more easy to find fault, than to present to the teacher what shall be 
blameless ; but it is our duty to hold our own little lamps up to view, 
that out of so many we may endeavour to make one good one, which will 
shine so brilliantly that we shall neither be wrecked on the Seylla of in- 
terrogatives, nor sunk in the Charybdis of leading questions, and see 
clearly how to avoid all sorts of quicksands and shoals whatsoever. 

The following specimen of teaching is supposed to be addressed to a 
class of children about twelve years of age, who have some acquaintance 
with Scripture—the passage is Luke xii. 16—21. I shall. begin with 
verse 16, taking the parable first, and the lesson afterwards; the children’s 
words are in italics. j 

Verse 16. Who spake this parable !—Jesus. What is ground !—Larth. 
What grows on the ground !—Grrass. Anything else !—7Zrees—and— 
flowers. Tell me one of the chief things we live on?!—Bread. What is 
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it made from ?— Wheat—Oats. Yes; both of which grow on the—ground. 
To whom did the ground belong ?—7o a rich man ; and it brought forth 
—plentifully—that is, there was—much—growing on the—ground. Do 
you remember any other place but this where ground is said to bring 
forth much ?—Zn the parable of the sower. What is said there !—<And the 
seed fell into good ground, &c. This rich man’s—ground—brought 
forth—much—or—plentifully. (We omit the 17th verse for the sake of 
brevity.) 

Verse 18, What was he to do then?—TZo pull down his barns and 
build greater. What is a barn }—No answer. What follows would of 
course be unnecessary to be told to a class in the country, where every 
one knows what a barn is; but children in a large town have generally 
so little notion of country matters, that it is necessary to explain them. 
The shortest way would be to say here—a barn is a place for holding the 
seed of corn——a granary ; but the meaning is more attended to when 
something interesting is told in connexion with the word ; as, in our 
country, when the corn is cut and dried in the field, it is carried to the 
stack-yard, and built up in heaps called stacks; from the yard it is 
taken to the barn to be thrashed, to separate the straw from the seed ; 
the seed is then left there until wanted. In this short explanation of 
what a barn is, many of the minute particulars are omitted ; enough is 
said to show what a barn is, and at the same time to keep the explana- 
tion from being too dry. Other particulars about ploughing, sowing, 
winnowing, &c. &c. would fall to be taken up when passages directly re- 
ferring to these points were the subject of lesson: such as, “ Whose fan 
is in his hand?” but here the use of the barn is the chief point, and the 
rest are let alone; this principle will hold good in reference to all other 
subjects. So then a barn is a—place—house—for holding—corn—or the 
—frutts of the earth. The rich man then wanted to pull down his—barns 
—and build—greater. Why %—Because the old ones were too small—too 
small to hold the—frutts and goods—things he had to put in them. What 
was to be done with the tares in the parable !—They were to be burned. 
And the wheat !—7'o be gathered inte the barn. 

Verse 19. The verse says, “ And I will say to my soul.” What does 
that mean? No answer. Can we see our souls!—Vo. Can we speak 
to our souls? No answer. What does the 17th verse say?—“ And he 
thought within himself, saying,’—stop there now. The rich man was 
thinking and—speaking—to whom '!—Zo himself. What is it in us that 
thinks !—Our souls. Well, then, he was thinking or speaking to—him- 
self—or to his—sowl,—and said that he had much—goods—laid up for— 
many years,—and now thought it was time to—take his ease,—that is,— 
not to do anything—not to work—but to eat,—drink, and be merry thes 
was what he—sard to himself. . 

Verse 20. But God said, thou—fool,—this night shall thy—sowl—be 
required—of thee. Why was he a fool? No answer. Well, we will see 
the reason byand by. What is the meaning of “required ?”—That he was 
to gwe up hes soul. To whom ?—Zo God. Yes; and to him we must 
—give them up again—whenever he requires or—asks them. This man 
thought he was to live for—many years,—and that he would be—happy 
in this—world;—but God required his—soul—that very—night,—that 
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is, he was to—die,—and then all his—riches—money—/fruits—would be 
of no—wse to hun. 

Verse 21. So is he that layeth up—treaswre—for—himself,—and is not 
—rich toward God. 

Let us now come to the improvement. 

When the rich man was speaking had he any word about God 1—Wone. 
He said, “ take thine—ease,—eat, drink, and be—merry. For whom 
was he laying up his treasure !—/or himself—for his own pleasure. Yes; 
he did not think of—God’s pleaswre—he was not rich—to God—he 
thought of the earth and its—happiness—pleasures,—but not of—heaven 
—eternal life. Why was he a fool then !—He thought of this world, but 
not of the next. Is it wrong to think about this world’—Wo. What was 
the man to blame for then ?—/or forgetting God. Yes; for thinking 
only of—this world—himself,—and setting his heart on things that can- 
not—last for ever,—and so he was a—fool. There is a psalm that says, 
«“ The fool hath said in his—heart—there is—no God ;—and this is what 
had been done by—the rich man. Now Jesus tells us in the 15th verse 
to “take heed,” that is, to take—care—and beware of—covetousness. 
What is covetousness? No answer. What does the tenth commandment 
say '—Thou shalt not covet, dc. What are people called that love money 
yery much /—Wisers. Yes; that is, people that are—hard—or—greedy, 
and scarcely see anything that belongs to—their neighbours—without 
wishing to—have it ;—and so set their heart on things of—this world— 
whether it be—money—or—what did the rich man set his mind on !— 
The world’s pleasures. Yes; and so he earnestly desired—much goods,— 
that he might take—his pleaswre,—which he thought more about than— 
God. Turn to Ool. iii. 5, “ Covetousness, which is idolatry,” that is, 
worshipping something in our—hearts—above—God. But is it wrong 
for us to wish to get gain ?—WVo; but still we should not—love it too 
much,—it makes us—forget God,—and then we would be—coveting. Do 
you remember any person that was guilty of coveting in the Bible ?— 
Gehazi. Well, what did he do’—He went after Naaman for money and 
clothes, Any other that coveted 1—Judas Iscariot. Yes; he loved 
thirty pieces of—silver—better than—Jesus. Turn to Ist Tim. vi. 6— 
11, 17—19, let us read this passage, and see what is said about covet- 
ousness, “ But godliness, with contentment, is great gain,” de. (two 
or three questions might be asked here from these verses, referring to 
the parable.) What choked up the word of God when it fell among 
thorns 1— The cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches. If a man 
is poor will that keep him from loving riches!—WNo. He will want to 
be—rich. Yes; a poor man may love a—shilling—penny—little—just 
as a tich man may do a—thousand—hundred pounds. So then let us 
beware of—covetousness. Why? Was the rich man happy!—Wo. Why? 
— Because he was not contented. What only can make a man happy !— 
Religion —The fear of God. Yes; that is truae—happiness. And we 
are to beware of —covetousness,—for the abundance that a man—possesses 
—will not make him—happy. A man’s life will not be truly—happy— 
unless he loves—.Jesws,—and lives in the fear of—God. Can any of you 
give me a verse that tells us the chief thing we should seek '—Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, &c. This rich man had taken care of his— 
body,—but not of his—soul—he thought of his life—here—but not ot— 
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hereafter—he was so covetous, so fond of this—life—world—that he for- 
got—eternal life —and “ what is a man—profited,” &c. What do 
you think most about? No answer. Whether should you think most 
about getting riches or about getting to heaven?—About getting to hea- 
ven. Yes; the body only lives a short time, but the soul—for ever. 
Watch then and—pray—that ye enter not into—temptation ;—and if 
you belong to—Christ—seek—the kingdom of God—the things that are 
above—those heavenly—treaswres—that never fade away—that so God 
may not say—What did he say to the rich man !—Thow fool, &c.—that 
he may not say this to—zs,—but find us laying up for—eternity ;—and 
through the love of —J/esws—and the power of the—Holy Spirit—seek- 
ing to be rich toward—G'od, Oh! seek to have the love of Jesus in your 
hearts, and the love of all other things will be but little. He came to 
redeem us from sin and wrath, and surely we may give our hearts to him 
above all else in this world. 

In the above example of teaching, the 13th and 14th verses have not 
been noticed—they give the occasion of the parable being spoken ; but 
as the illustration has been long enough, it is needless to make the reader 
belong to the class of birds called waders any longer than is necessary. 
It will be seen that a great number of the words in the lesson are not 
explained—it being supposed that they have been so in previous lessons. 
If the class were younger, or not so well-informed as the specimen sup- 
poses, of course every word they did not understand would have to be 
illustrated or explained one way or other. If any teacher has not been 
in the habit of making references to knowledge already conveyed, on 
trial it will be found a great advantage to do so, even though no more 
than a mere passing allusion is made—it helps to rivet the subject in the 
memory. 

In teaching, the verses may, for sake of variety, be read sometimes by 
the teacher and scholars alternately, or by the teacher alone, either verse 
by verse, or reading all at once, asking a few principal questions, and 
then going over it a second time, (See some good remarks about this in 
Stow’s Bible Training.) It is frequently dry work to read over a set of 
questions ; but real study of Sabbath school teaching as a science, is abso- 
lutely necessary to make a teacher of much use, and, to use a commercial 
expression, reading questions and studying their nature will generally 
pay. 

Balfern. 


HOW TO TEACH. 
MORE PRELIMINARY TOPICS. 


I. Ler the children in each class be as nearly as possible on a level in 
regard to their acquirements, their mental capacity, and their moral char- 
acter. It is desirable that in all these, there should be some degree of 
equality, and it is on the supposition that the circumstances of the school 
are such as to permit a classification of this kind that we would point out 
some of its advantages. 

Acquirements and capacity are apt to be confounded in classification, 
but it is well to distinguish them. A child may have already learned a 
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certain portion of Scripture history, which others in the same class are as 
yet unacquainted with ; and yet the child who has learned it, may be a 
much less talented scholar than the others ; to put him in the same class, 
therefore, would not be productive of advantage. Capacity of mind is 
obviously a most important element in classification, which it is scarcely 
necessary for us to do more than mention. It is disadvantageous to the 
clever child to be taught along with the obtuse, because his education 
must wait upon them; and it is also disadvantageous to those who are of 
weaker capacity to be placed among those of a higher order of mind, be- 


* cause all their answers will be anticipated by their companions, and 


many points which he does not fully comprehend will be hurried past 
without explanation, merely because the others understand it. 

Moral character also must be attended to in the classification of chil- 
dren in the Sabbath school. This is a more important principle of classi- 
fication than any of the others. To place a good boy among bad ones 
will be more likely to corrupt him than to improve them, and therefore 
he should be kept separate. It is a want of attention to this point 
which has done much evil, and given cause to the adversary to complain. 
It is no doubt of great importance, to lay hold of the worst characters, 
and endeayour to bring them under instruction in the Sabbath school, but 
the wild children should be kept as much apart as possible ; so that their 
evil example and intercourse may not have the effect of leading those 
who are not so depraved to imitate their conduct and follow their example. 
For this purpose, it is well even to have different schools for the different 
classes, —Congregational schools for the children of decent parents, and 
Missionary schools for all others. ; ; 

Il. Never begin to teach until you have got the pupils placed in the most 
convenient arrangement which circumstances will permit. This may ap- 
pear an unimportant subject, but the experienced teacher knows that 
when this is not attended to, the best kind of teaching is often deprived 
of all its power through the misarrangement of the children. The great 
principle to be kept in view is this :— 

Arrange the children so, that the teacher shall be the chief object of 
their attention, and where the teacher shall be able to observe as much of 
each child’s person as possible. 

This may be considered the general rule, but its application must be 
modified according to the nature and number of the class. In small 
classes a semicircle may be made by the children standing round the 
teacher, or the forms may be made 
so as to form three sides of a square. 
A very convenient pattern of school 
forms is that which is figured at the 
side. It consists of a centre form aoe hee oe Te ee 
of the ordinary kind, standing on two ; a [Ripe oe % 
broad feet, with twoshort forms, with + 
a leg only at one end, the other — 
end being made to lean on the end 
of the centre form, and fastened to it 
by one screw nail, which acts as a pivot, or centre, to keep the forms to- 
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_ gether, and yet allow them to fold backwards or forwards. The centre 
_ form may be fixed to the floor, and when the wings are kept in the same 
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line, they make one long form for the general exercise, whereas, by draw -~ 
ing the two wings forward, each form becomes three sides of a square, for 
the use of a teacher and his class. 

If the forms in the school cannot be so placed as to produce a conve- 
nient position of the class, it would be better for the teacher at once to 
make the children stand in a semicircle before him. If the place of 
meeting be a church with pews, there must be many inconveniences in 
the arrangements of the classes, and it will be the more necessary to 
avoid anything which would increase or aggravate them. In sucha case 
the classes ought to be small, consisting of not more than four or five 
children for an ordinary teacher. The most prevailing error in teaching 
classes in pews, is keeping too close to the children. It would be far 
better to have an intermediate pew between the teacher and his class, 
than that he should keep too close to them. We do not say that he 
should always adopt this plan, but when the class is large, it may be 
necessary, so that every individual may be under the eye of the teacher. 
Often have we seen a teacher with perhaps eight pupils in a pew, he himself 
bending over the seat catechising or instructing one, while the others at his 
side were amusing themselves without his observing them. If there be 
more than five or six in a class, it would be better for the teacher to oc- 
cupy the second pew in front while he teaches them. If he cannot 
command their attention at that distance, he ought to have only three 
or four children,-and then he may occupy the seat immediately before 
them. 

Some may think that we attribute too much importance to these pre- 
liminary matters, and that the nature of the instruction itself, is that 
alone which deserves our anxious attention ; but we would beg of such 
individuals to remember, that a few very little holes in a vessel are suf- 
ficient to allow the most valuable liquid to escape, and upon the same 
principle we must pay attention to these little things. There are. many 
causes of failure in the Sabbath school, and when we find that we are 
not succeeding as we would wish, it is our duty thus to examine all our 
arrangements, and see if there be not little things here and there which 
have been overlooked or disregarded, and which, like the little holes in 
a vessel, are the combined cause of the one fatal result, the want of suc- 
cess. 


FORMATION AND MANAGEMENT OF UNIONS. 

How far the Sabbath school is from what it ought to be, must be the 
feeling produced in any intelligent Christian’s mind, when he reviews its 
present state. We wish teachers generally would so view it, for did they 
do so, they would labour more personally, wnite more readily, and ¢o-op- 
erate more closely than they do, to advance the cause. Most earnestly 
would we press the question—Is the cause of Sabbath schools to ad- 
vance? Is there to be any improvement in the sadly deficient teaching 
of many of our schools !—is the blessing of Christian instruction to be 
extended to those children now under no training but that of the devil 
and his agents. If the cause is to advance, then, by whose efforts is it 
to be advanced, if Sabbath school teachers do not labour for it? What 
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class of society has or does show any such interest in the Sabbath school, 
as to give us reasonable hope that they will sustain and advance the re- 
ligious education of the young to its proper position. 

‘Sabbath school teachers, depend on yourselves and the blessing pro- 
mised from on high,—thankfully receive all assistance ; but wnite, heart 
and hand, to make the Sabbath school what it ought to be. On such 
grounds would we advocate the formation of Sabbath School Unions as 
the only existing source from which our hopes can spring for a cause so 
dear to us. If such thoughts as these have sunk into the heart of any 
friend in any part of the country, we are sure he will listen when we 
offer a few hints ; first, how to form a union; and then, how to main- 
tain it. 

I. How to form a Union. 

' Ist, Let such an individual call a full meeting of his thoughts, and see 
that he fully understands the present need of such a measure, and exact- 
ly what a union is, and then deliberately pass resolutions in his own mind, 
“ that seeing so and so, a Sabbath School Union is needed,” and “ that 
a union shall be formed accordingly.” 

2nd, Seek two or three teachers, and get them to understand and feel 
sa you do—choose those of deepest piety and most faithful in the discharge 
of their duty, and with as well regulated minds as possible,—trust more to 
those who are really willing, than to those who are only able to assist 

ou. 

3d, With their assistance, prepare some short written statement of 
what is proposed, and spread the information as widely as possible; yet 
let it be definite, and terminate in the suggestion of a meeting of all 
evangelical teachers, to consider the proposal and to arrive at some reso- 
lution regarding it. 

4th, Have the meeting well arranged in all its parts. Warm the 
hearts of those present by devotional exercises, and then make a clear 
statement of the object in view. Candidly meet objections, and endea- 
vour to remove or mitigate them; but above all, get something done, avoid 
making theories, or talking and attempting to harmonize abstract differ- 
ences ; try to get the teachers persuaded to agree to meet together once 
a month; and the way will open as you advance. Endeavour to secure 
the aid of the most active of the various sects, and let them undertake 
the management of the union. When at this, or at a subsequent meeting, 
the laws have passed with approbation, carefully secure one as. secre- 
tary who will actively and heartily carry through his duties; for a wrong 
choice here, or in the president, will destroy all your hopes.—And now, 
go forward, expend your whole ingenuity, and concentrate your exertions 
in labouring to raise the Sabbath school from what it is to what it ought 
to be. 

One great obstacle will be, perhaps in many cases, high sectarian 
spirit and most unchristian feeling, existing between the various denomi- 
nations. Let this serve only to prove how much the spirit of union is 
needed, and stimulate to exertion, to procure a meeting on the broad basis 
of our common Christianity. Nothing else will ever banish the spirit of 
enmity but this:—let them come together—let them together confess their 
grievous sins against their Saviour, their fellow-men, and each other—let 
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them together implore the Spirit of Christ, to direct them and keep them 
from sin—let them look to a world sunk in sin around them, and look 
forward together to Christ’s judgment-seat, where these souls, now perish- 
ing, will witness against their neglect. And oh, how much is that man 
to be pitied who dare refuse, when Christ says, “ Son, daughter, go work 
to-day in my vineyard ; and work as my children ought !” 

TI. How to maintain and manage a Union. 

lst, As to the constitution of the union. It should be composed of 
male and female teachers holding evangelical sentiments, without, dis- 
tinction of sect or party. The management may be vested in a president or 
presidents, treasurer and secretary, with a committee of management. 
The oftice-bearers ought to be elected annually, and part of the committee 
go out by rotation. The ordinary meetings of the union should be month- 
ly,—those of the committee ought not to be unnecessarily multiplied. ~ 

2d, All the laws and bye laws should be short and simply expressed, 
and few in number. If teachers cannot get on without an elaborate code 
to which they must continually refer, they are not ripe for union. 

3d, Brevity and punctuality should be studied in all the exercises. 
Let an hour be appointed and kept; whatever the number of teachers 
present, let the meeting be opened, and let no pretence protract it be- 
yond the set hour. We have known many meetings ruined by the neglect 
of these rules. From an hour to an hour and a half is a proper length 
for a meeting. 

4th, Everything ought to be done in an orderly manner. A due at- 
tention (not overstrained) to this, will conduce much to the harmony of 
the society. Minutes of the meetings, and the regular appointment of 
presidents and secretaries, ought on no account to be omitted. There is 
a certain lax good-natured easiness of disposition, which would allow 
any man to fill the chair, and suffer a careless secretary to escape with 
the remark, that the minutes are of no consequence ; which is often more 
injurious than a spirit of carping criticism. 

5th, The business of the society is of two sorts, and ought to be ma- 
naged in different ways,—there is first the general business transacted 
at every monthly meeting, such as the reading of essays; and special 
business, which ought to be managed in committees: of the latter we 
will speak further on. 

6th, In conducting the monthly meetings, let the following things be 
attended to. Care should be taken to select a central, commodious, and 
comfortable place of meeting. An ill lighted, badly ventilated room, or 
a bad entrance to it, will furnish a pretext to many for staying away ; and 
besides, it is a poor species of economy to give a religious meeting as 
poverty-stricken an aspect as possible. 

The general business ought to consist of praise and prayer, twice or 
oftener in the course of the evening—the reading of an essay, with re- 
marks on it,—comments on a passage of Scripture in the way it ought to 
be taught in a class,—or conversations on subjects connected with Sabbath 
schools. The prayers should be short, or at least not long, and strictly 
appropriate—it is defeating the intention of the union to wander over the 
whole field of devotion, and when the members’ minds are anxious to 
supplicate blessings on their own cause, to have any other cause asso- 
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ciated with it, or perhaps presented before it. Qn no account, however, 
ought praise and prayer to be pushed into a corner by other business. 

‘the secretary and presidents ought to take pains to make the meetings 
interesting. ‘here should be a great variety in the subjects of essay or 
of conversation. Writers should have the subject on which they-are to 
write a good while in their minds, that their thoughts-may be well ma- 
tured : they should present to themselves a distinct object in writing, and 
at every step stop to see how they are reaching it. Let them remember 
they are speaking to those who will go away asking What good have I 
got from being here? and that, if they would be listened to, they must 
write from the heart. ‘Twenty minutes, or at the most, half an hour, 
ought to be occupied with the essay. 

Hssayists ought carefully to avoid doctrinal subjects, such as are pro- 
per in congregational, and young men’s societies. Such subjects are 
toreign to the intention of the union, and will very soon hazard its exis- 
tence. No flame is so difficult to put out, as that of controversy. When 
it has once got into a society, it is like the ancient Greek fire, almost 
inextinguishable, 

Neither ought essays to be controversial, or written in a controversial 
spirit—they ought to be practical, bearing on the personal piety and 
character of the teacher—or on teaching, discipline, the duties and en- 
couragements of teachers, and similar topics. 

It ought not to be forgotten that, though the ladies cannot take a pub- 
lic part in the proceedings of union meetings, they may materially assist 
them, and at the same time bind themselves additionally to the union, 
by entrusting communications written by them to the secretary, to be 
read by him. This may be easily managed by their sending them in 
anonymously to his care a few days previously. 

The remarks of members on the essays ought not to be critical :—we 
direct particular attention to this. Young men, members of debating 
societies, or of a satirical disposition, often quite unintentionally, by their 
criticisms, give deep wounds to deserving teachers, who have not been 
used to such rough handling, and drive away all who are averse to scenes 
of contention. Whatever remarks are offered, ought to be in the most 
kindly spirit, and be directed to a further elucidation of the subject of 
essay, rather than to the essay itself. They ought also to be short and 
conversational. Everything like speech-making and show should be 
carefully shunned. Let the meetings ever bear the aspect of a kindly 
meeting of Christian teachers, who would spend a few minutes together 
in friendly conversation about the common concerns of their Lord. 

7th, All private business should be managed by committee. This com- 
mittee should be formed out of the most active members of the union ‘ 
and, instead of annoying the general meetings with the minute details 

_of business, they should submit to them for their approval only the re- 
sults. 1t must be noticed, however, that for the sake of order, what 1s 
done in committee ought to be made known to the general meetings. 

he kind of business which is likely to engage the attention of the 
committee will be such as the following :—_ ] 

As there isa tendency in all stated mectings to fall into a decline, 
means must be resorted to, to renew their youth. This a committee will 
accomplish by making an annual tour of the schools, and acquainting the 
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teachers afresh of the design and advantages of the society, and urging at- 
tendance on its meetings. Yet the great secret of securing attendance is, 
to make the meetings both interesting and useful. 

Another point which will fall under the business of committee, will be 
the arrangement of annual meetings of the unions. This ought, by no 
means, to be overlooked. The union has not merely itself to care for, 
but the cause of Sabbath schools, in the place where it is; and a public 
annual demonstration in behalf of Sabbath schools, where ministers and 
speakers of different denominations are met together to advocate its 
claims, will not be altogether fruitless. 

A principal part of the business of committees ought to be the exten- 
sion‘and improvement of Sabbath schools, by other means than the 
monthly meeting. We think the following rule almost essential to the 
well-being of every union, that no direct interference or superintendence 
be taken of Sabbath schools by the Teachers’ Union ; and that its efforts 
shall be confined to influencing the teachers—enlightening the public 
mind in behalf of Sabbath schools—arousing the church to its duty to- 
wards them—collecting statistics ; and in this indirect way propagating 
and improving Sabbath schools. Unions ought to keep an account of the 
state of teaching in their districts—endeavour to secure attention to de- 
stitute districts—provide lecturers or classes for teachers—if possible 
establish a model school—and in short, by any means, ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, stimulate and instruct, all who are, or who ought to be, Sabbath 
school teachers. ’ 

In committees, it will be found that there is a constant tendency to 
accumulate all the business in the hands of the most enterprising mem- 
bers. To counteract this, a list of business should be constantly kept, 
and each member have his proper share assigned to him. In many cases 
also, committee members should be empowered to take the assistance of 
imembers of union who are not members of committee. For example, it 
might be a very laborious work for one or two to take the statistics of a 
district, but if these distribute, say twenty stairs or closes, among as many 
members of the union, the labour will sit light on all. 

A correspondence with sister unions in other parts of the country is to 
be recommended ; and, when it can be conveniently managed, an inter- 
change of delegates, especially at the annual meetings. 

One word about money. Never run into debt. The yearly expenses 
need not exceed a few shillings, which may be defrayed by occasional 
voluntary contributions. If money is wanted to further any schemes in 

-which the union is engaged, a public collection will easily be obtained. 

Lastly, above all things, in committees, and in the general. meetings, 
let the spirit of love preside. Let the presence of Jesus Christ. be con- 
stantly recognised ; and amid the jarring of angry passions, and the din 
of controversy, let each teacher feel that the Teachers’ Meeting is a sacred 
inclosure, where peace has a perpetual home—where it may be truly 
said, “ Behold, how they love one another!”—and where there is a happy 
presage of those blessed days on earth, when men shall see eye to eye ; 
or those more blessed, in heaven, when all kindreds, and peoples, and 
tongues, shall sing the same song, enjoy the same felicity, and rejoice in 
possession of the same nnfading inheritance, through the one Mediator, 
Jesus Christ. 
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Ariginal Poetrp. 
RICH AND POOR. 


= “ Ts this a Christian land ?—a Christian race ?” 
T said, as through a crowd I forced my way ; 
Where jests, and oaths, and guilt’s unblushing face, 
Profaned, uncheck’d, the holy Sabbath day. 


“¢ Has some stern tyrant seal’d the Christian’s mouth, 
That here the seeds of grace must not be sown ? 
Is there a famine of the word of truth ? 
Or none to make its saving riches known ? 


“ Or these 2—Haye they not souls as well as I ? 
Are they not trembling on the brink of hell ? 
Or did no Saviour bleed on Calvary 
To save the rich—to save the poor as well ?” 


I went into the Christian rich man’s home 
And ask’d the question there ; but what reply ? 
Was it, “ I joy at Christ’s command to come : 
What shall I do to save them ere they die ?” 


“ Alas! few rich think idleness a crime,— 
At best, a little sin’’—a voice replies, 

“ They give their wealth to God, but not their time ; 
And while the rich man sleeps the poor man dies.” 


Edinburgh. Jock. 


fPiscellaneous Gommunications. 
USE OF NEWSPAPERS TO A TEACHER. 


Iz the time we spend in reading newspapers is lost, it is our fault, not 
theirs. They area rich mine of facts, which we should consider and 
classify. We should never read anything without a definite object; at 
least one object constantly present to the mind of a Sabbath school 
teacher should be, How can I make this useful to my class? Let us sup- 
pose that, with this idea in our mind, we open the newspaper. It is a 
calotype likeness of the world we live in.—It will furnish witnesses, every 
day, to prove that everything the Bible says of man is true. Does it tell 
us that he has gone astray speaking lies ?—Look at the advertisements. 
Does it tell us that his carnal mind is enmity against God !—Look at the 
sneers thrown out, both in high and low places, against God’s book—his . 
day—his people, and above all—his way of saving sinners. Does it not 
tell us that man is hateful, and hating one another !—Look at the anger, 
wrath, malice, murders, recorded in the columns. Does it tell us that 
time is short ?—Look at the accidents by sea and land. Now we con- 
ceive that the newspaper is a storehouse of illustrations for a Sabbath 
school teacher. These will be interesting to his class, for, in the first 
place, they will be new to them. | They don’t frequent reading-rooms, and 
their parents cannot afford to take in newspapers. They will also be 
interesting, because connected with local incidents. Do you read an ac- 
count of a very sudden death in your own town !—of a man who was 
going along the street, when, without a moment's warning he was called 
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to his account? then first seek to get a lesson from this for yourself, and 
also treasure it up for your scholars ; for you will have need of it the 
first time you are teaching on the subject of death. When you do tell 
the story, do it with full particulars, giving time, place, street, everything 
you recollect about it. Moreover, your illustrations will be interesting, 
because they will be fresh, and thei facts of recent occurrence. Tell a 
child of something that happened two.or three days ago, and it will in- 
‘terest him very much more than if twenty years had intervened. How 
hackneyed are we apt to become in our illustrations! Many teachers 
have so slender a stock, that their classes know what story to expect. 
Our Shorter Catechisms should have two sets of proofs—fixed and move- 
able. There should be proofs from God’s word, and Jet us hold by these. 
But there are additional proofs, or illustrations, to be got from the world, 
which is never standing still, and which is therefore constantly casting up 
fresh proofs of the truth of Bible doctrine. Let us think nothing beneath 
us that can aid us in the work of saving souls. 


TO THOSE AMBITIOUS TO DO GOOD. 


Tuts feeling, where it really exists, is not the foible of a great mind, 
but the index of it. We suggest merely a single test of its genuineness. 
Are you ambitious of situations of greater influence, where you would do 
—you cannot tell how much good? If your heart is not deceiving you, 
then you will be doing alZ you can in your present situation—-you will be 
praying without ceasing. That is the most useful kind of benevolence, 
most needed in our day, and within the reach of all. 


PARTIES AND PRAYER MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Dear Sir,—l would feel much obliged to you if you would procure 
the decision of your readers, whether in general a dinner party, a soiree, 
or some such engagement, is of far more importance, and ought always 
to obtain the preference to a meeting for promoting by prayer or other- 
wise the cause of Sabbath schools. I have been induced to put this 
question from observing the different manner in which invitations to these 
various kinds of meetings are received and answered. Were I to issue a 
dozen cards, inviting a dozen Sabbath school teachers to an evening tea- 
party, and the same number inviting them to a committee meeting, ex- 
perience has taught me to expect just half as many at the latter meeting 
as at the former.—I am, dear Sir, yours most sincerely, % 

“ A CoNVENER.” 


MEETINGS FOR MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Ir Sabbath school teachers do not help each other, who will help them 2 
It was the necessity of assisting each other that has led them to form 
unions, meetings, &c. Now, it appears to us that many who do take some 
interest in these meetings for mutual improvement, (for many selfishly’ 
take none,) occasionally forget the exact use and constitution of the meet- 
ing,—they always come to these mectings fo yet something, and they do 
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grumble and coniplain if the meeting is dull or stupid ; but they never 
think of giving anything—of contributing what they could to improve it. 
The consequence is, that the meeting becomes bankrupt, the demands on 
it exceed the stock, and it goes down. The language of stockjobbing and 
speculation is well known in our day: permit us to use it to illustrate our 
meaning. These meetings are all joint-stock companies, and each mem- 
ber must pay his share ; we call on them-to do so—they must pay up or 
forfeit. Is it not absurd for any person who has not paid his share to 
claim a dividend—to expect to get something when he has given 
nothing? What would happen if every one was to come empty, yet 
expecting to get something from his neighbours ? 

If our teachers would remember this principle, and act on it, we would 
have better meetings, and never have to give them up for want of at- 
tendance. Let each one think on the subject before them—speak or 
write, if it is looked for from them, to the best of their ability ; and, 
at me rate, pray for and try to stimulate each other to love and good 
works. 


DRAWING A BOW AT A VENTURE. 


Svon is the language often used to illustrate the manner in which the 
teacher must shoot the arrows of divine truth—he knows not in what 
heart, by God's grace, they may be lodged ; but this is grossly perverted 
when a teacher, as it were, shuts his eyes, and never aims at the hearts of 
his scholars at all. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


Gathered Flowers from a Bible Class, being a Brief Memoir of Two Young 
Believers. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow. Epinsurcu: W. P. Ken- 
NEDY. 


Tuoveu there are few striking incidents in the lives of these young be- 
lievers, they afford much encouragement to pious teachers, to hope that the 
seed they often sow in sorrow, will, by the blessing of God, spring up in joy. 
The chief value of this pretty little volume, however, consists in the nu- 
merous very beautiful reflections interspersed throughout the narratives, 
and the admirable practical remarks with which they are followed up. 
Would that the author’s impressive observations, “ On the Duty of Per- 
sonal Exertion for the Salvation of Others,” were engrayen on the heart 
of every young Christian ! 

« The moment God converts an individual, he converts him for the good of others. 
He blesses him that he may be a blessing. From that moment he is no longer to live 
to himself, The grace that he has received places him under the most solemn obliga- 
tion to live and labour for the souls of individuals. His light is to be reflected ; his 
salt is to be scattered ; his gifts, his graces, his time, his influence, all, all are to be 
pressed into the Christ-like service of personal effort for the conversion of souls. He 
is to seek to multiply himself. He is to labour to fill the world with more Christians— 
to beautify it with a greater number of living temples of the Holy Ghost. This is to 
be done, not so much by a combination of labour as by personal effort, Not so much 
as a society but as an tndividual.” 


Sabbath School Teaching in its Principles and Practice. By the Rev. 
. William Arnot, Free Church, Glasgow. 


We have much pleasure in recommending to the careful perusal of our 
F 
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readers this really very useful pamphlet. A considerable portion of it is 
occupied with directions about the manner of teaching. The practical 
character of these directions may be seen from the manner in which a 
fault of female teachers is reproved. 


““ Many teachers never get free from the habit of speaking in a whisper to one child 
at a time, while the rest are left to trifle. Ladies, who are otherwise well qualified, 
are perhaps more liable to fall into this blunder. I have seen a lady with gifts well 
fitted to be useful, if rightly applied, anxiously addressing herself to little Mary at one 
end of the form, bringing her head nearer and nearer the child as she became more in- 
terested in the subject, until she reached such a position, that from beneath her own 
head-dress she could not see one face in the class, except that of the child to whom 
she was speaking ; meantime Jeanie and Margaret, at the other end of the form, find- 
ing they can trifle with impunity, are running pins into each other’s arms, or if they 
happen to be in a more friendly mood, they are discussing the comparative merits of 
their new frocks.” 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Learning to Act. The Waters of the Earth. 
Calls of Usefulness. The Stuarts. 
The Gift Book. Missionary Tracts. 


« Learning to Act.”——An excellent sequel to the former works, “ Learn- 
ing to Think,” and “ Learning to Feel.” The style is lively, and the il- 
lustrations both amusing and happily applied. “ Calls of Usefulness.” 
—We have here about a hundred visits to different classes of persons, good, 
bad, and indifferent, with suitable admonitions and reflections for each. 
“The Gift Book” is a miscellaneous collection of stories, moral and 
religious, with chapters on Natural History, &e., tastefully bound and 
embellished. “The Waters of the Earth” has for its object the most in- 
teresting facts connected with the dew-drop, fountains, lakes, rivers, and 
seas, and abounds with pictorial and poetical illustrations.—“ The Stuarts,” 
—aAn excellent compendium of the history of that unfortunate house. 
School histories afford too brief an account of the important civil and re- 
ligious struggles of this nation during the reigns of the Stuarts, and 
larger works are not accessible to many readers. This work presents 
itself, therefore, as a very happy medium between the two. The tone of 
the writer is fair, unprejudiced, and Christian. “ Missionary Tracts.”— 
A larger series of a kind of tract, which we have had occasion already to 
speak of with much approbation. 


Cobbin’s Child’s Commentator. Vols. I., II. London: T. Warp. 


Tus work being now completed, we repeat our commendation of it, as 
being a valuable help for children to the understanding of the historical 
parts of Scripture. 


The Magazine of the Rising Generation. Epinpuran: Grant & Tayor. 


Tuts is a very cheap volume. The articles are chiefly of a religious 
character, and suitable to the older classes of Sabbath schools. 


Hosannas to the Saviour. By Alexander Cuthbert, A.M. Eprnsuran : 
Quintin DALRYMPLE. 
A stMpLE narrative of the early deaths of two pious children, from the 


pen of their father. Its encouragements and lessons are addressed to 
parents, and may be read with profit, 
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JUVENILE MISSIONARY PERIODICALS. 


The Missionary Newspaper. Epixsuran: Gaur & Son. 

The Juvenile Missionary Magazine. Lonvon: J. Snow. 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine of the United Secession Church. 
Guascow: Roserton & Co. 

The Children’s Missionary Record of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Epinsurep: W. P. Kennepy. 


Tue influence is not easily to be estimated which the circulation of 
more than two hundred thousand copies monthly of such works as the 
four which we now bring under the notice of our readers, will have in 
forming the minds of the rising generation, and exciting a healthy in- 
terest in all that concerns the extension of true religion. We are 
now gathering in some of the first-fruits of the Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties—our successors will enter upon the harvest. That Sabbath school 
and that family is neglecting its duty which does not supply itself with 
one or other of these very interesting missionary works. Hach of them 
possesses its own particular merits. 

« THE MISSIONARY NEWSPAPER” was the first established, 
and sustains the reputation it has justly acquired. It presents a more 
complete view of the progress of missions than any of the others ; taking 
up in succession the different countries in the world, it gives a very 
excellent description of what is doing, and what remains to be done. 

«THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY MAGAZINE ”—“is the cheapest 
of the four. Some of the first numbers were rather tame, but latterly it 
has been much improved, and deserves the wide circulation it has at- 
tained. 

« THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY MAGAZINE of the United Se- 
cession Church” is well conducted ; it occasionally addresses an audience 
somewhat more advanced than either of the two preceding. Some, but 
not an undue prominence, is very properly given to the missions of the 
United Secession Church. We would tender an advice to the publishers. 
The cost of some of the not very beautiful woodcuts would be better ex- 
pended on the improvement of the printing and binding, both of which 
are very inferior. 

« CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY RECORD of the Free Church” is a 
neat little volume, and contains some useful articles; but it has also some 
serious defects, which, in all kindness, we would point out. Such titles 
as “ Sustentation Fund,” “ Floating Manse,” “ First Assembly in Canon- 
mills,” oceur far too often. The articles are many of them too long, and 
the style heavy. The subjects also, to our surprise, run not much less 
frequently on “ Burning Mountains, Geography, and Natural History,” 
than on Missions. Some of the other juvenile missionary works might 
retrench a little in this respect also. We would be glad to see a warmer 
and more affectionate missionary spirit pervading this periodical through- 
out. We are glad to learn it is about to be improved and enlarged. 
Room in Christ and in Heaven for all who Seek the Lord Early. An 

Address to the Young, by the Rev. Henry M. Laird; Leslie. Mon- 
TROSE 1845. 
We are glad to see that a Sabbath school taste is daily becoming more 
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eommon among ministers. This arises, without doubt, from the fact of 
nearly all of those who are now thrust out to the work of the ministry 
having formerly been Sabbath school teachers. Mr Laird is evidently 
one of this class. His little book is most readable by children, and this 
is saying much. He has acquired the power of presenting the truth in a 
vivid pictorial manner, so as to reach the minds of children; and by 
affectionate faithfulness, he reaches their hearts. There is neither too 
much nor too little of illustration. Sometimes in books and addresses to 
children, illustrations and stories are tossed about like playthings. It is 
not so here. The children are instructed as well as interested. 


An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by the Rev. Robert 
Duncan. EptnsurcH: Oeie & Son. 
The Death of Death in the Death of Christ, by John Owen, D.D. Do. 
The Philosophy of the plan of Salvation, by an American Citizen, 
2nd Edit. Do. 


« Duycan’s Exposition of the Hebrews.” This book, originally published 
during the last century, appears to possess many of the best features of a 
commentary, nor have its merits been superseded by the more learned 
works of Stuart, Tholuck, and other moderns. 

“ Owen’s Death of Death in the Death of Christ.” It would be a need- 
less task, when the merits of Dr Owen are so well known, either to criti- 
cise his involved style, or praise the solidity of thought which it so insuffi- 
ciently expresses. This edition of his work on the atonement is cheap and 
very well got up. 

“ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” A masterly treatise by | 
an original thinker, who possesses the power of expressing himself with 
remarkable vigour and perspicuity. 

The Juvenile Missionary Offering. Eprnpuren: Gatun & Son. 

We gladly recommend this collection of original papers in prose and 
poetry on missions, “as an elegant and suitable Sacred Gift Book, espe- 
cially adapted for presentation to the young.” 

Notes on the Glasgow Sabbath School Union's Scripture Lessons, 1846. 

Guascow : Roperton & Co, 


We have received these Notes and Lessons so late that we can do little 
more than announce their publication. The Lessons have the great merit 
in general of not being too long; they are doctrinal rather than narra- 
tive, and embrace a considerable range of the most important subjects, 
though we notice a not unfrequent, perhaps a designed, repetition of the 
same subject. The parallel passages have the rare merit, so far as we 
have examined them, of being really parallel. 

The Notes are both topical and illustrative ; and to those who have 
not the command of either time or books, they must be of the greatest 
service in preparing the lesson. One of the most favourable specimens of 
the notes is that on the 7th lesson, where there is more unity of purpose 


than in some of the others. The chief improvements we would suggest 


are, to mark out more distinetly the course of thought to be pursued by 


the teacher, and the bearing of the topics of the lesson on the main sub- 
ject; and rather to indicate a greater number of kinds of illustration and 
lines of thought, than amplify those that are presented. 


